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«THE CHARGE.” 
UNITED STATES REGULARS MAKING A CHARGE DURING AN INDIAN CAMPAIGN ON THE WESTERN PLAINS. 
From the painting by Charles Schreyvogel. Copyright, 1905, by Charles Schrevvogel. 
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Working for the World’s Peace. 


|? IS noteworthy that the Lake Mohonk Conference 

on International Arbitration, a body that has been 
foremost in the promotion of international peace, 
sounded no note of discouragement, at its recent annual 
session over, the failure of the United States Senate to 
ratify the arbitration treaties last winter. While this 
failure was characterizeu by Judge Gray, the president 
of the conference, as ‘‘ woefully disappointing,’’ and 
was deeply deplored by all, it was the general view 
of the conference that ‘‘no loss of strength’’ had 
come to the cause of international arbitration on that 
account, but that one effect of the Senate’s action had 
been to arouse public sentiment on the subject as it 
had not been aroused before. The disagreement of 
the President and the Senate, it was said, had deeply 
stirred the nation and caused such a thorough study of 
the subject as had never before been made by the 
American people. 

It was pointed out as a significant sign by Judge 
Gray that during the discussion of the treaties in the 
Senate ‘‘no voice was heard in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, or at least none im- 
portant or strong enough to gain a national hearing.’’ 
President Roosevelt’s action in withdrawing the trea- 
ties after their amendment in the Senate was heartily 
approved, and the conference, through its distinguished 
chairman, recorded its assurance that ‘* public opinion 
and the awakened conscience of the country will not 
rest satisfied that the government of the United States 
shall continue to be alone among the signatory Powers 
of The Hague convention in not responding to this 
great movement to support and strengthen the tribu- 
nal thereby established. ’’ 

The opinion was also expressed by several speakers 
before the conference that the failure of the arbitra- 
tion treaties, in the form in which they were submitted 
to the Senate last winter, may lead to the final adop- 
tion of peace agreements with the several nations 
broader and more inclusive in their terms, and thus 
more satisfactory to the friends and promoters of the 
peace movement. It will be remembered that the ten 
treaties submitted to the Senate were identical in their 
terms with all those recently concluded between vari- 
ous European governments, all being limited in their 
existence to five years, and all containing the reserva- 
tion that the differences to be referred to The Hague 
tribunal should not include those affecting ‘‘ the vital 
interest, the independence, or the honor of the two 
contracting states, and do not concern the interests of 
third parties.’’ 

It is the view of many of the advocates of inter- 
national peace that these exceptions, and particularly 
that concerning questions involving ‘‘ national honor,’’ 
weaken the treaties to a serious extent and leave 
open a wide door for abuses and evasions. On this 
point Judge Gray made the wise and just observation 
that ‘‘ there is no international question that does not 
involve in some respects the national honor ; but what 
nation ever emerged from an arbitration with its 
honor dimmed, or rather ‘not brightened, by the very 
fact that it had submitted to an arbitral tribunal the 
disputes which otherwise could have only been sub- 
dued, not settled, by the arbitrament of the sword ?’’ 
An arbitration treaty has been concluded between Den- 
mark and Holland, in which it is agreed that all ques- 
tions of dispute, with no exceptions, that may arise 
between these two countries shall be referred to The 
Hague court for adjudication. This is the ideal treaty, 
and it is to be hoped that the United States may, in 
the near future, be led to adopt this form, which af- 
fords the only guarantee of permanent peace. 

The review of the year’s progress in international 
arbitration presented to the conference by Dr. True- 
blood, of Boston, showed that, on the whole, the past 
twelvemonth has been truly epoch-making in the cause 
of international concord. During the year twenty- 
two arbitration treaties were signed, all between Eu- 
ropean nations, making the total of such treaties in 
existence up to date thirty. No arbitration has yet 
occurred under these special treaties, a fact which is 
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interpreted to mean that the spirit which has brought 
them into existence will probably prevent any serious 
disputes from arising; or, if not, will secure their ad- 
justment by direct diplomatic methods. The pacific 
settlement of the North Sea incident, by reference to 
an international commission formed under the terms 
of The Hague convention, was dwelt upon at length 
by Professor John Bassett Moore and other speakers 
before the conference as a most significant and grati- 
fying illustration of the growth and strength of the 
peace sentiment among the nations. 
aa * 


Removing a Disgrace. 


«« [THESE BILLS are in the interest of morality and 

are supported by organizations and citizens 
interested in removing the disgrace that attaches to 
the name of the so-called Raines law hotel.’’ Thus 
said Governor Higgins in approving the two measures 
introduced respectively by Senators Raines and Am- 
bler, and which, if honestly enforced by the State and 
the local authorities, will close ninety per cent. of the 
brothels in New York City, which have been notoriously 
masquerading under the name of hotels, and which 
have been but beds of crime and vice. 

The new bills place the licensed liquor places in 
New York State now called ‘‘ Raines law hotels ”’ un- 
der such restriction that they must be respectable 
hotels and not disorderly houses, or they cannot be li- 
censed. A powerfullobby, backed by abundant resources 
furnished by the saloon-keepers, made a determined 
fight to kill these bills at Albany, but Governor Hig- 
gins stood by the good people of the State as he has 
stood by them in every emergency, and, insisting on 
the passage of the measures, compelled obedience to 
his will. They were passed by Republican votes in a 
Republican Legislature and signed by a Republican 
Governor, to whom the law-abiding people of the State 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude. 

No Governor New York has ever had has stood 
more steadfastly behind the movement of patriotic peo- 
ple to defeat bad bills and to pass good ones at Albany. 
And no record made by any Governor in this respect 
surpasses that of the present executive. If the truth 
were revealed of the pressure brought to bear on him 
in favor of some of the vetoed measures—such as 
the Fawley boxing bill to legalize prize-fighting, for 
instance—by men of influence and considerable promi- 
nence, the courage, decision, and backbone of the 
Governor would be more profoundly appreciated. 
Even his political opponents concede that he has made 
a record of industry, patience, and honest endeavor 
that will add one of the most agreeable and impressive 
pages to the history of our great commonwealth. 

* * 


Japan’s Great Sea Victory. 


T WAS a brilliant victory which Japan won in the 
Straits of Korea, but it will not end the war. 
When Themistocles and his Greeks defeated the Per- 
sians at Salamis nearly five hundred years before the 
beginning of the Christian Era, he, indeed, hurled Asia 
back out of Europe, and overthrew the most powerful 
naval armament which the world saw until twenty 
centuries later, but he did not immediately end the 
Persian war. The victories at Platea and Mycale, 
more than a year later, had to come before the Persian 
invasion ended for Greece. Don John of Austria, in 
command of the combined Spanish, Venetian, and 
papal fleets, defeated the Turks at Lepanto in 1571, 
and thus, as it was felt at the time, saved Christen- 
dom from submersion in the Moslem wave which 
threatened to sweep over Europe ; but Europe was not 
entirely emancipated from Turkish control. The cres- 
cent flag, in fact, remains still in Europe, though the 
area of its sway has been reduced close to the vanish- 
ing point in the past half-century. 

At Salamis and Lepanto, as at the Korean Straits, 
Kuropeans fought Asiatics and defeated them, except 
in the recent instance. But the battle a few years 
later than Lepanto, in 1588, in which the England of 
Elizabeth defeated the armada of Philip II. of Spain, 
was a closer parallel than Salamis or Lepanto to the 
Russo-Japanese fight. The Spaniards journeyed far 
away from home to fight, though not a tenth part as 
far as the Russians ; they were inexperienced and un- 
disciplined, and had poorer vessels than their enemies. 
The defeat of Philip’s fleet saved England from inva- 
sion, but Spain remained one of the great Powers of 
the world for more than two centuries longer. Nelson 
at Trafalgar, when he defeated the Franco-Spanish 
fleet in 1805, headed off Bonaparte’s plans to make a 
conquest of England, but the tramp of the great Cor- 
sican’s armies continued to resound through Europe 
for ten years longer. Perry’s and Macdonough’s vic- 
tories over British fleets on the great lakes in the War 
of 1812-15; Farragut’s triumph in Mobile Bay in 
1864 ; and Dewey’s and Sampson’s and Schley’s over- 
throw of the Spanish squadrons in 1898 were memo- 
rable conflicts in United States history, though none of 
them, in the number of vessels engaged and in the ex- 
tent of the preparations on both sides, compared with 
the fight in which Togo vanquished Rojestvensky. . 

Russia is a proud and powerful nation, and is as yet 
unwilling to give up the fight, especially as her an- 
tagonist is smaller and belongs to a technically inferior 
race. She is secure from invasion, however the result 
of the fighting may be in Manchuria. Defeat for 
Togo, on the other hand, would have made the posi- 
tion of the Japanese armies in Manchuria insecure, 
would have cut off all chance for Japan to send sup- 
plies to them, and would have compelled them to stop 
their advance into the interior. This is one of the 
world’s great wars, and the last chapter of it has not 
yet been written. 
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The Plain Truth. 


A®tT AND livelihood versus religion—that is a dilem- 
ma which many Roman Catholic women will face 
in increasing numbers as the recent papal encyclical 
relative to use of Gregorian music goes into effect. 
Temporarily it is inoperative in this country, owing to 
the protest of the American Catholic hierarchy, but in 
time it must be obeyed. If it is said that, excluded 
from Roman Catholic choirs, these women may find 
places in Protestant choirs, it is replied by some 
Roman Catholic authorities that ‘‘the mere presence 
of sueh a singer at such a Protestant service is a viola- 
tion of the First Commandment,”’’ and is a sin which 
would not be absolved. Such an attitude conforms to 
the historic position of the Roman Church, but if per- 
sisted in in the twentieth century must lessen the loyalty 
of many women who will not be willing to put their 
art and their livelihood so completely at the will of the 
teachers of religion ; and the significance of this altered 
attitude would lie in the fact that when women begin 
to desert the church then change or dissolution is near. 
a 
T IS GRATIFYING to note that the commission in- 
trusted with the distribution of the awards pro- 
vided by the Carnegie Hero Fund have not confined 
their benefactions to the giving of medals, but have 
granted substantial sums of money to anumber of worthy 
and deserving persons—the widows, in most instances, 
of men who have lost their lives in heroic service to hu- 
manity. This is as it should be. In our judgment 
the distribution of bronze and silver medals does not 
serve the purposes nor further the objects for which 
this hero fund was primarily created, ana the number 
of such awards might be still further limited than 
they have been. Asa general rule, the persons whose 
deeds of daring and self-sacrifice entitle them to rec- 
ognition under this fund are people of humble life and 
limited resources, to whom even a small gift of money 
would be more desirable and more appreciated than 
any number of medals. The latter are well enough 
so far as they go, but they do not go very far with 
people who have a hard struggle to make both ends 
meet. Heroes, be they men or women, cannot live on 
medals nor on the ‘‘ breath of praise ’’ alone. 


a 


HE APPEARANCE of the toy pistol in the streets 
suggests an early and vigorous protest against the 
annual seturnalia of noise and nuisances of which this 
pestilent plaything is a forerunner. Public sentiment 
has voiced itself for several years past in no uncertain 
tones against the observance of Independence Day in 
such a manner as to place a premium upon rowdyism 
and the daredevil spirit .which revels in dangerous 
and noisy sports and pastimes. The authorities of our 
cities and towns will be upheld by the public generally 
in a strict and impartial enforcement of the laws and 
ordinances applying to the use of firearms and ex- 
plosives. No one desires to abolish the observance of 
the Fourth of July as a joyful holiday, but the desire 
is to rescue this greatest and best of our national an- 
niversaries from its present estate as a mere carnival 
of barbaric and senseless noise, and to restore to it 
some of its former and time-honored features as a 
day for the inculcation of a sound and rational patri- 
otism and the perpetuation of the teachings of the 
fathers and founders of the republic. Celebrated in 
this manner and spirit the anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence may serve a noble and inspiring 
purpose in our national life, and form a powerful in- 
fluence for good which we can ill afford to miss. 
7 
OVERNOR PENNYPACKER and the Republican 
machine of Pennsylvania are to be attacked in a 
novel way by a large body of Quakers, who are to be led 
to Harrisburg by Charles H. Pennypacker, a burgess 
of West Chester, cousin of the Governor. They pro- 
pose to march on the State capital on July 4th, as 
Coxey and his army marched on the national capital 
in 1894, but they have a more serious purpose and 
what they consider a more practical programme. They 
will frame a new Declaration of Independence at 
Harrisburg, pass resolutions against the ‘‘octopus,”’ 
and order the Governor to get out of his chair and let 
the people run the State. Many attacks have been 
made on the Pennsylvania Republican machine by Re- 
publicans and othersin recent years. This one carries 
out an old Quaker custom of exerting direct pressure 
on the Governor, and promises to excite interest 
throughout the State, and probably in the country at 
large. Governor Pennypacker himself is one of the 
most vulnerable executives which the Keystone State 
has had. The Quakers are fighters when the occasion 
demands fighting. They mean business in this case. 
Most of them are Republicans. They are giving con- 
crete expression to the hostility of the masses of the 
Republican voters of Pennsylvania to the cabal which 
is running that State’s politics and discrediting it in 
the country’s eyes. July 4th, 1905, will have a novel 
entertainment for the people of Pennsylvania, and it 
may prove effective. 
. . 


$10—A New Prize Photo Contest—$10 


Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an additional 
contest in which professionals, too, may take part. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for the best 
picture with News value furnished by any amateur or 
professional. Fox every other News picture accepted 


for use $2 will be paid. All photographs should be 


accompanied by a very brief statement of the events 
depicted, 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 
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\ LTHOUGH KING ALFONSO of Spain is only nine- 
/\ teen years old, and has occupied his throne but a 
short time, he is already a 





- veteran in his experience 


am. 


with assassins. The recent 
attempt on his life in Paris 
was the fourth that has 
been made thus far, a rec- 
ord not equaled in the 
cases of many much older 
rulers. This latest out- 
break of what seems to be 
in Europe a growing mania 
for killing public men in- 
volved not only the head of 
a monarchy, but also that of 
a republic, President Lou- 
bet of France being im- 
periled as well as King 
Alfonso. The King and his 














KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN, 


7 fourth attempt to assassinate host, the President, were 
hom was made while he rode b . 
with President Loubet returning late at night 
of France. 


from the opera in a car- 
riage under military escort, 
and amid the cheers of an enthusiastic crowd, when an 
anarchist hurled a bomb toward them. The missile 
was badly aimed and did not strike the vehicle nor in- 
jure its occupants, but its explosion wounded some fif- 
teen other persons, soldiers and bystanders. Several 
arrests followed, and it is probable that the guilty 
party or parties will be duly punished. The event 
bore out the premonition of ex-Queen Maria Cristina 
that her son would encounter danger in France. That 
excellent mother wrote to President Loubet beseech- 
ing him to take every precaution for the King’s 
safety. The President evidently did so, but the cun- 
ning assassin evaded the guards, and both France and 
Spain narrowly escaped a shocking bereavement. The 
King’s manly behavior during the affair aroused wide 
admiration, and should increase his popularity at home. 
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EW AMERICAN millionaires have been so liberal 
in their public benefactions as have the magnates 
of the Standard Oil Company, to whom many educa- 
tional and religious institutions have been indebted 
for needed aid. It is easy to recall many splendid 
gifts by one or the other of this group of gentlemen, 
who have exemplified in a noble way the right uses 
of wealth. Among the beneficiaries of one of these 
founts of generosity is Syracuse University, which 
has the good fortune to possess as president of its 
board of trustees so rich and so influential a man as 
Mr. John D. Archbold, who is vice-president of the 
Standard Oil organization. Mr. Archbold’s donations 
to this excellent and prosperous institution have been 
so numerous that no total of them is available, but 
it is stated that he has given it one big sum of 
$400,000, besides smaller amounts bestowed from time 
to time as necessity required. The latest token of Mr. 
Archbold’s solicitude for the university is his decision 
to build at considerable cost a stadium and athletic 
field on the campus. The new stadium will be situ- 
ated in a depression, and will be in the shape of an 
amphitheatre, with seats on three sides and a gymna- 
sium on the fourth side. This will be a notable addi- 
tion to the facilities for exercise and sport at the uni- 
versity, and many a student will have cause to bless 
Mr. Archbold for his munificence. 
HE PRESIDENT could have summoned into the 
public service scarcely any man more after his 
own heart in some re- 
spects than is Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, who is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Morton as Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Mr. 
Bonaparte is accredited 
with a good measure of 
ability, his character is 
unquestionably of the 
highest, and he is in full 
sympathy with the head 
of the nation on impor- 
tant questions and poli- 
cies. He has been noted 
as one of the most ag- 
gressive champions of 
civil-service reform in 
this country, and his 
ideals are such as exact 
integrity in office and 
devotion to duty. Mr. 
. Bonaparte is a Repub- 
lican, though he has often displayed great independ- 
ence, and he was the only elector chosen by his party 
in Maryland in the last presidential contest. He has 
been for three years a member of the board of Indian 
commissioners, and he took an active part in probing 
the late Post-office Department scandals. A graduate 
of Harvard, he has been for many years a friend of 
the President. Mr. Bonaparte is a grandson of King 
Jerome Bonaparte, and the grandnephew of the great 
Napoleon. He has had no experience in naval mat- 
ters, but is in favor of building up the navy. The 
Republicans of his State are dissatisfied with his ap- 
pointment, because he has not been a straight party 
man, he having opposed, and, it is said, boasted that 
he voted against, the late President McKinley. 





CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Grandnephew of the great Napoleon, 
who is to be American Secretary 
ot the Navy. 





‘THE INDICTMENT of a leading ecclesiastic in the 
Pine Tree State for criminal libel is an event so 
unusual, and even 
startling, as to 
excite wonder. 
The defendant in 
the case is the 
Right Rev. Robert 
Codman, bishop of 
the diocese of 
Maine, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal 
Church. The com- 
plainant, Mr. W. 
Howard Gardner, 
a well-known busi- 
ness man of Cam- 
den, Me., avers 
that the bishop, 
in a letter to a 
certain rector, 
termed him ‘“‘an 
excommunicated 
member of the 
church.’’ While he 
admits that he is 
no longer connect- 
ed with the 
church, Mr. Gard- 
ner denies that he ever was subjected to the highly 
uncomplimentary process of excommunication. The 
grand jury of Lincoln County evidently agreed with 
Mr. Gardner’s assertion that the bishop had no right 
to speak of him in the quoted terms and should re- 
ceive a legal rebuke. The bishop himself, however, 
fails to discern the enormity of his offense, for he 
considers the charge too petty to be brought into 
court. But much depends on the point of view, and 
it will be only after the case has come to trial that its 
merits will be clearly understood. Whatever the out- 
come of the suit may be, it is likely to teach the de- 
fendant the necessity of caution in the use of language. 
a 

O MANY hundreds of millions of dollars in the Uni- 
ted States are invested in mining enterprises that 

the buying and selling of mining stocks alone has be- 
come an important feature of the internal commerce 
of the country. This fact has made the establishment 
of the Mining Exchange in New York City almost a 
necessity. Although nearly all the mines whose shares 
are active in the market are located in the far West, 
a large proportion of the stock is owned in the East 











RIGHT REV. ROBERT CODMAN, 
Episcopal bishop of Maine, who has been 
indicted tor alleged criminal libel. 
Copyright, 1903, by J. bt. Purdy. 








DONALD ©. CATLIN, 


Recently re-elected president of the New York Mining Exchange. 
7. C. Muller. 


The present Wall Street mining exchange in the me- 
tropolis was opened February Ist, 1904. Under the 
able leadership of Mr. Donald C. Catlin, who was re- 
cently re-elected president of the exchange, this as- 
sociation has been rapidly increasing its membership 
and extending its influence. Mr. Catlin is the senior 
member of the firm of Catlin & Powell, of New York 
City, and has been prominent in Wall Street for several 
years as a leading broker in mines and mining in- 
terests. Mr. Catlin comes out of the West. His 
former home was in Chicago, where for several years 
he practiced law. He is enthusiastic over the growth 
of the organization of which he is the head and leading 
spirit. ‘‘ The benefit to the public of a strong, effect- 
ive mining exchange in New York will be three- 
fold,’’ said Mr. Catlin. ‘‘It furnishes a market for 
those who wish to dispose of their stock in mines ; its 
quotations enable the holders of mining shares to 
know the market value of their property ; and its ef- 
fect is to weed out the ‘wild-cats,’ which are in- 
jurious to the public and which often cast discredit on 
legitimate enterprises.’’ 


|? SOMETIMES seems that heredity implants such 

strong tendencies in an individual as to counter- 
balance all that the person 
may learn from the pre- 
cepts, examples, or experi- 
ences of others. The mar- 
riage in 1898 of Miss Lil- 
lian Florence Maud Chet- 
wynd, eldest daughter of 
Sir George Chetwynd, to 
the late Marquis of An- 
glesey was a repetition of 
a grave error as to what 
qualities are desirable in a 
husband—a mistake which 
her mother, Lady Florence 
Paget, had committed be- 
fore her. It is singular 
that both women chose the 
same style of man. Lady 

















MARCHIONESS OF ANGLESEY, 


Paget in her first matri- ° oo a” sacl 
monial venture eloped with spendthrift. — 
a spendthrift peer, the Fiughes. 


notorious Marquis of Hast- 

ings. Although motherly solicitude would naturally 
guard a child against the mistakes of the parents, the 
Marchioness of Anglesey was united by the sacred 
bond of matrimony to her cousin, a scapegrace and a 
spendthrift. So unhappy, indeed, was the marriage 
that steps were taken toward its dissolution, and, al- 
though they were discontinued, the marquis and the 
marchioness were separated for years before he died. 
The Marquis of Anglesey’s death excited much in- 
terest, in that his wife, regardless of his past offenses, 
was with him to close his dying eyes, and because his 
creditors found his house plentifully stocked with rare 
and strange curios, showing not only wild extrava- 
gance but great eccentricity. 


HAT Mr. James Stokes is a man who is never 
weary in well-doing is evidenced by the fact that 
he is now abroad visiting the chief European centres 
in the interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for the extension of which in these same countries 
he has already done so much. At Rome Mr. Stokes 
was recently received by King Emmanuel, who con- 
ferred with him at length concerning the extension of 
the association work in Italy. Conferences were also 
had with the Italian Ministers of War, the Navy, and 
Agriculture with reference to the propaganda of the 
association among soldiers, sailors, and government 
employés. Mr. Stokes has been active in forwarding 
the association in Russia and France, as well as in 
Italy, and has donated the money for association build- 
ings in St. Petersburg and elsewhere. 
- 
DMIRAL TOGO, Japan’s greatest naval hero, is 
one of the most unassuming and gentle of men. 
Natural kindliness, no less than the dictates of cour- 
tesy, prompted his recent visit at the hospital to his 
captured and badly wounded adversary in the Japan 
sea battle, Admiral Rojestvensky. In tactful terms 
the victor expressed sympathy for the vanquished, 
praised the courage of the Russians, and uttered the 
lope that the distinguished prisoner would soon be able 
to return home. Rojestvensky was deeply touched, 
and the incident is likely to create a friendlier feeling 
toward Japan throughout Russia. 
HEN, LAST year,,he gave up a high and lucra- 
tive position in the service of a great railroad 
to enter the Cabinet, it 
was understood that 
Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Morton was influ- 
enced rather by the 
urgency of the President 
than by any desire for 
public office. Confirma- 
tion of this view has re- 
cently been found in the 
official announcement 
that Mr. Morton will re- 
tire from his _ present 
post on July Ist next, 
and will be succeeded 
as secretary by Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, the  well- 
known champion of civil- 
service reform. Mr. 
Morton is to be the head 
of the construction com- 
pany which the Metro- 
politan Street Railway interests are forming to build 
a great system of subways in New York. In this new 
and important field he will doubtless repeat his bril- 
liant success in railroad work elsewhere. While his 
connection with the Navy Department has been too 
brief for the making of a distinct record, he has dis- 
charged his duties well and has displayed an energy 
and ability which could not fail eventually to bring 
great credit to his administration. That his views on 
the railroad-rate question have differed with those of 
the President does not appear to have lessened the 
latter’s high opinion of him as a Cabinet officer. Mr. 
Morton is the son of a former member of the Cabinet 
under Cleveland, and renounced the Democratic party 
because of the populistic tendencies of its leadership. 
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THE BLOODY RETREAT FROM MUKDEN es: 

By James Reed Hull, special correspondent of Leslie's Weekly 
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HARBIN, MANCHURIA, April 25th, 1905. 

‘TWELVE O’CLOCK at night in Mukden, and the 

date, March 9th. All day we had loafed about 
quarters while the guns boomed and the Japanese 
crept nearer and nearer to the doomed city. And no 
change came with the night, except, perhaps, the 
artillery fire in the north grew si, tly more distinct 
to our ears, and the troops, passing to and fro with- 
out, more numerous. Now and then the spiteful 
crack of a rifle told us that probably some looter had 
gone to his last account, for until the last the Russians 
maintained order in Mukden. We-—Verdiani, of the 
Italian Guards, and myself—had tried to sleep, but 
our eyes were glued open with excitement, and finally, 
when the rattle of infantry fire began a few miles 
down the Hsinmintun road, we threw on our accou- 
trements and took to the bottle and cigarettes, im- 
patiently waiting for something to turn up. Our in- 
clinations told us to venture forth and see the fight, 
but our instinct for personal safety kept us close in 
quarters, both of us being unequipped with Russian 
field passports. 

And while the volleying continued and the thunder 
of the heavy field-pieces shook the ancient foundations 
of the temple in which we dwelt, we smoked, drank, 
and told stories, and tried to imagine how we would 
look and feel in a Japanese military prison. Suddenly 
there came to our street door a horse at full gallop, 
stopping with a martial stamping of steel against 
stone. We heard the well-known rattle of scabbard 
and spurs and a loud, masterful knock upon the door. 
The ‘* boy ’’ threw it open, and in stalked a Russian 
cavalry officer of the governor’s staff. He curtly in- 
formed us that his excellency was about to quit the 
city, and if we wished to accompany him we had best 
prepare at once. ‘‘ At one o’clock his excellency and 
staff will evacuate the town,’’ said the officer, as he 
threw the door open and went out into the night. 

We hurriedly turned to our packing, while the ex- 
cited mafoos saddled and bridled our ponies, who were 
munching oats from Russia in the compound. Scarce- 
ly fifteen minutes elapsed before we were on the street 
ready for the start. A great change had come over 
the city. The streets were now vacant and, with the 
exception of the ring of our ponies’ shoes on the cob- 
ble-stones, silent as a tomb. Now and then we sighted 
the shadowy form of a prowling Celestial on plunder 
bent, dodging up a narrow, filth-ridden alley. At most 
of the street corners we passed stood gigantic Manchu 
policemen armed with pikes such as were used by 
warriors in the Middle Ages. Once a mounted Cos- 
sack galloped past at a breakneck pace, maintaining 
his right of way with leveled lance. Long after he 
passed from our sight the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
re-echoed through the otherwise silent streets. Be- 
yond the wall was the governor’s house, and we found 
the escort already in saddle. Presently his excellency 
appeared, mounted on a _ snow-white stallion, and 
gave the word to begin the retreat. 

The governor and his suite, preceded by four 
Cossacks carrying lanterns attached to lances, rode 
at the head of the column. These lights were our 
guides, even when the darkness of the streets was so 
intense that one could not distinguish the rider next to 
him. Up and down they swung, this way and that, 
until my eyes grew tired watching them. When they 
disappeared around a corner we of the rear felt more 
anxious than usual until they appeared again. And so 
following them we rode on through narrow, silent 
streets, a great uncertainty in our minds, for, with the 
exception of his excellency and a favored few of his 
officers, no one had the faintest notion where we were 
or where we were going. We spoke in whispers, as 
people do at a funeral or in the death-room, and when 
the sharp words of command for the battalion of in- 
fantry and the squadron of Cossacks guarding us rang 
out, it seemed almost as if a great sacrilege had been 
committed. ° 

Suddenly the lights came to a standstill, a general 
murmur arising as to the cause of the halt. What 
could be the matter? Had the Japanese trapped us ? 
And if so, would we fight? Our anticipations, how- 
ever, were soon set at rest by a whispered message to 
the effect that the head of the column had halted before 
the Russo-Chinese Bank and would await several em- 
ployés of the same who were to join us. Presently the 
lights started forward again, every one following with- 
out question ; wheels creaked, their tires striking sparks 
from the stones ; commands to infantry and cavalry 
rang out sharply, and we moved forward again into 
the darkness and a labyrinth of winding alleys. In 
and out between mud and masonry walls we wound. 
It seemed the city would never end, when suddenly we 
swung into a street wider than the rest, and before us 
loomed the gigantic bulk of the ancient north gate of 
the capital of the Manchus. At its base I distinguished 
agroup of bobbing lanterns as if many people were 
gathered there. An attaché riding near me grumbled 
something about the Japanese being wise enough after 
all, and made a laughing comment that he was heartily 
tired of vodka and would welcome a change, even saki. 
Subsequently it developed that the lanterns were borne 
by a number of Chinese soldiers who comprised the 
body-guard of the high Chinese officials of the city, 
who had gathered at the gates to bid his excellency 


Godspeed, and palaver. And before them the Russian 
governor of Mukden proved himself a brave man and 
a good diplomat, for in the face of excellent reasons 
to make haste he remained with them and talked 
calmly, the curious almond-eyed officials keenly watch- 
ing his every movement for one indicative of fear. 

**My friends,’’ said the governor, leaning a little 
forward in his saddle so that the lights might shine 
more fully upon him, ‘‘it is the will of God that we 
leave Mukden ; but, believe me, my countrymen will 
come again, and the next time they come they will 
come to stay. It may be next month, next year, or 
next century, but the result will always be the same.”’ 
And, bowing right and left to-the silk-clad officials, re- 
splendent in their robes of many colors, embroidered 
with five-clawed dragons in gold, and surrounded by 
their medizval soldiery, the governor turned his horse’s 
head to the north and trotted through the gate: but 
he did not fail to return the salute of a Chinese infan- 
tryman who came sharply to a ‘‘present’’ as we 
passed the gate. 

We trotted briskly for about two miles, our object 
being to overtake the column that had passed us at the 
gate. But presently white-coated infantry, marching 
four abreast and at right angles across the road, barred 
our way. As they marched they chanted in low tones, 
as all Russian soldiers are wont to do when moving to 
battle. We waited impatiently for them to pass, even 
his excellency not caring to make way among them. 
Suddenly the night grew to a pitchy blackness, due to 
the overclouding of a dim and lately risen moon, and 
even the white coats of the men were lost in the im- 
penetrable blur ; and then, all at once, the horizon at 
our left seemed to burst into flame that gradually sub- 
dued itself to a dull red, and against this we caught 
the gleam of the bayonets of the marching men, 
although they themselves were shrouded from our 
sight. We were told by an officer that the illumination 
was due to the Russians firing several of their large 
storehouses rather than that the contents should fall 
into the hands of the Japanese. 

After the infantry came guns—guns of all weights 
and descriptions —drawn by neighing, plunging horses 
that were constantly feeling the lash. Like the infan- 
try, they were tostrengthen our left flank. The passage 
of this artillery was a marvelous sight. Numerous 
fires had, in the meantime, sprung up in the west and 
north, and the sky in these directions was aglow with 
blinding light, against which the guns gleamed and 
horses, riders, and the men on the caissons became 
gigantic silhouettes, tearing madly across the sand, 
unmindful of the broken bones many experienced dur- 
ing that headlong ride. At four o’clock our column 
halted and word was passed down the line that we 
would continue the march at daybreak. Presently 
other and greater fires sprang into existence to the 
south of Mukden, and as we watched them climbing 
higher and higher against the southern horizon the 
great walls of the ancient Manchu capital, now as 
black as ink, loomed up against the flame-swept sky. 
So clearly outlined were they that I could mark the 
pagodas over the gateways. 

““My God!’’ exclaimed a Russian officer. ‘‘ My 
father was with the Hussars and saw the burning of 
Moscow, but that event was child’s play to this,’’ 

To attempt a description of that great black city, 
with its background of blinding light, would be sheer 
madness on my part. But gradually the light lost its 
intensity, and the walls faded, spectre-like, from our 
view, and again we found ourselves peering into the 
murky night, flanked by a horizon of sullen red. At 
daybreak infantry opened fire on our left, and a little 
later the spiteful whirr of the machine-guns began. 
But, as we sat our horses, watching the day broaden, 
and anxiously awaiting the command to march, heavy 
artillery burst forth, not two miles away. It seemed 
as if fifty or sixty guns were firing salvos, and that 
the earth, sky, and incidentally our heads, would split 
asunder. The horses became uneasy, and men looked 
inquiringly at one another—as much as to say: I won- 
der whose guns those are ? Soon we learned they were 
Russian guns, firing against a body of the enemy that 
under cover of the night had gained a position within 
range of the railway over which trains were contin- 
ually passing. Presently an officer rode up with the 
news that after a desperate struggle the Japanese 
flanking body had been driven back, and just then we 
heard the reassuring shriek of a locomotive’s whistle 
coming from the direction of the firing. 

Shortly after six o’clock we gained the military 
road running parallel to the railway. We found it a 
broad, well-kept highway, and it gave our horses wel- 
come footing after the Chinese trails we had followed 
during the night. The sound of fighting now seemed 
to come nearer, and every one instinctively put his 
horse to a trot, the carts rattling onward, the drivers 
slashing the jaded mules and ponies with long lashes, 
and filling the air with foul vituperation. The troops, 
however, moved without display of haste. They 
smoked, chatted, and sang as if going to a manceuvre. 
The retreat was conducted in five columns. On the ex- 
treme right and left were the cavalry and artillery. 
Following these moved the ammunition and forage 
carts. In the intervening space between the two 
flanks marched the infantry, accompanied by hospital 


trains and light-luggage vans, the latter mostly filled 
with the belongings of both officers and men. Ap 
proximately the distance between the two flanks wa 
twenty miles. The morning passed quietly with us o; 
the highway, and just when we were about to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having passed all danger, a gun 
sounded away to our right, where a hill arose and over 
looked the road. 

‘It’s one of our pieces feeling for the enemy at 
long range,’’ exclaimed a wounded Russian officer from 
acart. But suddenly we learned otherwise, for with 
the second report a shrapnel burst directly over our 
heads, every one ducking in a most idiotic fashion as 
the steel rain whistled about us. Fortunately no harm 
was done by the first explosion ; but immediately the 
shells came thick and fast, bursting here and there 
over the column, and plowing the road and the fields 
to each side of us. Men and horses suddenly grew 
panicky, and in the next five minutes the orderly re- 
treat had developed into an ignominious rout. Men lay 
close to their horses’ backs, their rowels dripping with 
blood, while the poor beasts, frenzied by pain and the 
booming of bursting shrapnel, sped on, dragging the 
clattering carts and their contents as if they were 
made of feathers, until the way was blocked by a 
river spanned by a rickety pontoon-bridge that had 
been constructed the fall before, and coated with blue 
ice through which the spring sun had already made 
many air-holes to the black water. But the pontoon 
was only large enough to permit the passage of one 
cart at a time, and the Russians debouched pell-mell 
on to the honeycombed ice, which gave way the next 
moment with a resounding crash and roar, and then 
men even forgot the Japanese shrapnel in their frantic 
efforts to escape from the icy flood. Fortunately the 
river was not deep, although the current was very 
swift. Horses on their backs in mid-stream kicked 
and squealed, vainly striving to extricate themselves 
from the harnesses, while bare-headed, swearing men, 
frantic with fear, waded about cutting them loose ; 
but the instant one had secured a mount he threw him- 
self upon its bare back and rode for dear life, with 
the terrifying din of bursting and singing shrapnel in 
his ears. 

Strangely enough, few human lives weré lost 
through this bombardment. Many, of course, were 
wounded, but few so seriously that they required help 
to continue the retreat. Horses and mules, however, 
were continually falling by the wayside, and some- 
times it was impossible for those nearest them to tell 
where they were shot without dismounting. On one 
occasion, as I rode beside a carriage drawn by two 
magnificent Russian horses, glossy and black as _pol- 
ished ebony, I suddenly observed a yellowish substance 
discharging from the back of the nigh horse. Imme- 
diately the yellow became a vivid red, and I distin- 
guished the outline of a shrapnel hole as the noble 
beast stumbled to his knees, and then pitched sideways 
in his traces, stone dead. On another occasion, while 
my eyes were fixed upon a soldier at work replacing a 
tire upon a cart-wheel, he suddenly shivered all over, 
turned a sickly white and gave a shout, his eyes fixed 
with great intensity upon his right hand. Two fingers 
had been shot away as neatly as if they had been am- 
putated. But throughout it all I did not witness the 
death of a single man. 

Arriving at the village of Pan Ko I turned in my 
saddle and looked back over the highway that stretched 
level before my eyes to the river. The road was 
strewn with dead and wounded horses, mules, and 
donkeys. Occasionally some poor stricken beast would 
lift his head and gaze after us, and then, as if dis- 
satisfied with what he saw, he would slowly lower him- 
self from view behind a bulwark of dead and wounded 
ones of his own kind. And still others would attempt 
to rise and follow, some even gaining their footing to 
totter and fall heavily, the blood frequently bursting 
from the nostrils. The roadway was also littered with 
boots and the heavy overcoats of the soldiers. In the 
first moments of the panic men had divested them- 
selves of everything that could be hurriedly thrown off. 
Boots were kicked off as the wearers ran; blanket- 
rolls and knapsacks were pitched unceremoniously 
away. The panic, however, was not of long duration. 
By the time the retreating mob had passed the village, 
Colonel de Vizinsky had assembled a squadron of Cos- 
sacks and a battalion of infantry and made a frontal 
attack on the Japanese battery. A portion of the 
Cossack command made an attempt to turn the enemy’s 
left ; but the Japanese, recognizing the weakness of 
their position, hastily withdrew with their guns, and 
presently four Russian guns, coming from the left 
flank took up the position, not thirty minutes after the 
Japanese had evacuated it. 

All the morning there had been heavy firing on our 
left flank, which the Japanese were again striving 
to turn in order to get at the railway, but in the 
early evening the word came that their most des- 
perate attacks had been repulsed and they had with- 
drawn. A little later our ears were gladdened by the 
rattle of a hospital train pulling up from the south. 
That night found us in a little Chinese village about 
thirty versts from Tiehling. Here we bought vege 
tables and chickens, and made soup after the Russian 

Continued on page 541, 
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AGED CHINAMAN (SEATED), WHO CUT THE JAPAN- RUSSIAN CONVALESCENTS OF THE PORT ARTHUR GARRISON ON BOARD A TRANS- JAPANESE SOLDIER, AFTER THE BATTLE OF MUK- 
ESE TELEGRAPH-WIRE NEAR MUKDEN, AND FER STEAMER IN CHE-FOO HARBOR, CHINA—THE WOMAN IN THE GROUP DEN, CARRYING A WOUNDED RUSSIAN FROM 
WHO WAS EXECUTED BY THE JAPANESE. IS MISS ALICE MC DERMID, OF THE CHE-FOO “ DAILY NEWS.” A CHINESE HOUSE TO A FIELD HOSPITAL. 
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NEAR MUKDEN. THEY WERE DEFEATED AND DRIVEN BACK. 
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VAST PILE OF BRAN-CAKE AT THE MUKDEN STATION ABANDONED BY THE RUSSIANS RUSSIAN SANITARY CORPS BEARING WOUNDED SOLDIERS FROM THE FIELD DURING THE 
0 WHEN THEY FLED FROM THE CITY. MUKDEN CONFLICT. 
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an HORRIBLE CARNAGE NEAR MUKDEN—RUSSIAN WOMAN ON THE CORPSE-STREWN GHASTLY SCENE AFTER THE MUKDEN FIGHTING--HUNDREDS OF CORPSES OF RUSSIANS 
BATTLE-GROUND. GATHERED FOR BURIAL. 













WAR’S IMPRESSIVE OBJECT-LESSONS IN THE ORIENT. 


BATTLE-FIELDS STREWN WITH RUSSIAN DEAD, WOUNDED SOLDIERS FROM PORT ARTHUR, AND A CHINESE PATRIARCH 
DOOMED TO DEATH.—Photographs from 7. Ruddiman Johnston. 
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HEN ONE 

takes into 
consideration 
the amount of 
study and the 
great number 
of drills re- 
quired of the 
young men who 
are to com- 
mand the army 
and navy of the 
future, it 





COMMANDER W., F. HALSEY, 


Secretary of the navy athletic association at seems almost 
the Annapolis academy. ° ° 

impossible that 

they should 


have time for athletic sports, yet representatives from 
both West Point and Annapolis have wrested laurels 
from some of our largest colleges. Each institution 
maintains an athletic association of its own, and not 
one cent of Uncle Sam’s money is spent in the vol- 
untary athletics of either the army or navy, although 
these sports contribute largely to the health and 
strength of the men who are to uphold our honor and 
dignity as a nation. 

Commander Charles J. Badger, the present com- 
mandant of midshipmen, is the president of the Navy 
Association, while Commander W. F. Halsey holds the 
secretaryship and is the busy man of the society, 
which has about one thousand members. The annual 
dues are five dollars, although many members sub- 
scribe more-—one sending his check each year for $500. 
About eight thousand dollars is raised in this way, and 
the midshipmen pay in the same amount. Sixteen 
thousand dollars for athletics seems a large sum, but 
there is equipment to be purchased and coaches to be 
paid. Two or three months’ coaching is required to 
put a good football team in the field, and a man to do 
this properly receives $1,800 and expenses. A _ base- 
ball coach may be obtained for $1,200 and expenses. 
Then there are the track team and boat crew who 
require competent people to train them. 

The Army Athletic Association, of which Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel C. P. Echols is the president and Captain 
F W. Coe the secretary, is run along the same lines, 
except that the active members are officers who are on 
duty at West Point and who contribute $10 or more 
each year. Associate members may subscribe any 
amount. The cadets also pay in annually about $4.50, 
and last-year a little more than $18,000 found its way 
into the treasury. As far as possible the coaching at 
West Point is done by young officers who have been 
proficient athletes during their cadetship. For instance, 
the baseball team this year was coached by Lieutenant 
H. B. Hackett, who as the captain of last year’s nine 
so valiantly led his men to victory at Annapolis. Oc- 
casionally a professional coach goes up from New 
York to give the team a few.extra points. It, how- 
ever, cost nearly $1,800 for football coaches and 
trainers last year, and not quite $900 was spent in 
taking the cadets to Philadelphia to witness the game. 
The expenses of the polo team are borne by the officers 
and cadets who participate in the sport. 

The average person gives little thought to the 
training of an athlete, and imagines that it is an easy 
matter with a little practice to run a mile or jump a 
hurdle ; but let the man who is overfed on rich food 
try the experiment. Let him also try hard study, and 
the result will be the same. He will fail in both. On 
the other hand, take a man whose hunger has been ap- 
peased by well-cooked plain food—the kind which 
gives strength to the body—and notice his quick per- 
ception. The menu generally accepted for training, 
and one which is used at Annapolis, consists of soup 
(from which all grease has been skimmed) twice a 
day, lamb chops, steak, eggs on toast, chicken, roast 
beef, celery, asparagus, and sprouts. Fruits such 
as bananas, oranges, and apples are allowed. Ice- 
cream is served twice a week. Milk and cocoa are the 
favorite drinks, coffee being allowed only to the base- 
ball team. Pastry of all kinds is placed under a ban. 
There must be no smoking and no alcoholic drinks of 
any kind. A violation of one of these rules means ex- 
pulsion from the team. 

At West Point the training is practically the same, 
with the exception that the cadets are allin one mess- 
hall, while at Annapolis the athletes have a room to 


PREPARING THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR THE MID- 
SHIPMEN’S TRAINING-TABLE 
ANNAPOLIS NAVAL 


AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


themselves. At both academies the coaches find it 
difficult to keep the men from eating too rapidly—a 
fault into which they naturally drift because they are 
taught to be quick in decision and prompt in execution. 
To become an athlete at one of these institutions, self- 

















OLD UNCLE SIMS CUTTING JUICY ROAST-BEEF FOR THE MID- 
SHIPMEN’S TRAINING-TABLE. 


denial and hard work are required, as no cadet or mid- 
shipman is allowed to neglect his studies for athletic 
sports. There is little time to play at either place, 
and it is really wonderful how they become so profi- 
cient along this line. Wednesday afternoon from four 
o’clock until supper, and Saturday after inspection at 
two o’clock are the only times the young soldiers have 
without study. At Annapolis a drill on the water may 
call the future admirals from play even on Wednesday, 
but Saturday afternoon is the ‘‘ middies’ ’’ great holi- 
day, and at both institutions it is generally put in with 
favorite athletics. 

The other day at West Point I saw a hundred cadets 
making the best use of their ‘‘ afternoon off.’’ Over 
on the ball field, which commands a magnificent view 
of the lordly Hudson, a baseball game was in progress 





The Cheered and Cheering Japs. 


HE worst of martial glory, so it ever seems to me, 
Is that always where there’s victor there must e’er a van- 
quished be; 

A multitude of losers quite as brave as those who win, 
Who have to grin and bear it when it’s mighty hard to grin. 
Thus ’tis my fancy seems to feel that silence over all 
St. Petersburg these saddened hours, a silence like a pall 
That wraps a nation, quite excluding hope’s effulgent light, 
Though all is jubilating din in Tokio to-night. 


id distance some enchantment lends ’twere well to be remote 

From where the god of war prompts man to clutch his brother’s 
throat. 

If any sadder spectacle it is to those who fare 

In Russia or Japan than here, God pity those who ’re there! 

For, e’en admitting sentiment does not with war belong, 

And casting question quite aside of who is right, who wrong, 

Pathetic ’tis to know a nation’s cowed and staggered quite, 

While all is jubilating din in Tokio to-night. 


SNe plucky Japs have charmed the world with most heroic 
deeds ; 

Like tales of doughty knights of old this warfare’s history reads, 

Though magnified ten thousand times. A hip-hurrah for them, 


I say, the little yellow men whose charge no force can stem !— 
In all the Czar’s domain to-night how many widows weep? 
How many mothers mourn their sons, how many orphans sleep? 
And in Japan how many grieve for loved ones in the fight? 
Yet all is jubilating din in Tokio to-night. 

Roy FARRELL GREENE. 





ATHLETIC MIDSHIPMEN AT DINNER IN THE ROOM 
SET APART FOR THEM WHERE SPECIAL- 
FOOD IS SERVED. 


with the stocky 
men from Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity. The 
parade - ground 
was filled with 
cadets mounted 
on polo ponies 





and a lively 

contest was go- 

ing on, while 

under’ the 

shadow of a COMMANDER CHARLES J. BADGER, 
great stone Commandant of the midshipmen and president 
building the of the navy athletic association, 
track team 

was practicing. The much-talked-of, celebrated 


Cadet Daly, who came from Harvard and who is the 
athletic representative of the class of 1905, was there 
directing the men in the spirit of a happy boy. Half 
an hour before, I had seen him lead his company to 
“*inspection ’’ with all the dignity of a brigadier-gen- 
eral. The same thing has happened at Annapolis. 
Time and again I have watched Midshipman Knox, the 
skillful fencer of the naval academy, go through a 
drill with all the grace of his distinguished father, and 
ten minutes later I have seen him pick up a sword and 
enter into a fencing contest with the joy and noncha- 
lance of unrestrained youth. 

I have looked upon these young soldiers and sailors, 
the very flower of American budding manhood, when 
at study and when at play, and from the depths of my 
heart I have offered a prayer that the dove of peace 
may spread her wings over this land, and that these 
bright, happy young men, who represent a united peo- 
ple, may be spared from the fate of an Allyn K. Ca- 
pron or a Worth Bagley. Mrs. C. R. MILLER. 


From Same Box. 
WHERE THE Foops COME FROM. 


«+ | OOK HERE, waiter, honest now, don’t you dip 

every one of these flaked breakfast foods out 
of the same box?’’ ‘‘ Well, yes, boss, we duz, all 
’cept Grape-Nuts, cause that don’t look like the others 
and people know ’zackly what Grape-Nuts looks like. 
But there’s ’bout a dozen different ones named on the 
bill of fare, and they are all thin rolled flakes, so it 
don’t make any difference which one a man calls for, 
we just take out the order from one box.”’ 

This talk led to an investigation. Dozens of fac- 
tories sprung up about three years ago, making various 
kinds of breakfast foods, seeking to take the business 
of the original prepared breakfast food—Grape-Nuts. 
These concerns, after a precarious existence, nearly all 
failed, leaving thousands of boxes of their foods in 
mills and warehouses. These were in several instances 
bought up for a song by speculators and sold out to 
grocers and hotels for little or nothing. The process 
of working off this old stock has been slow. One will 
see the names on menus of flaked foods that went out 
of business a year and a half or two years ago. Ina 
few cases where the abandoned factories have been 
bought up, there is an effort to resuscitate the de- 
funct, and, by copying the style of advertising of Grape- 
Nuts, seek to influence people to purchase. But the 
public has been educated to the fact that all these thin 
flaked foods are simply soaked wheat or oats rolled 
thin and dried out and packed. They are not prepared 
like Grape-Nuts, in which the thorough baking and 
other operations which turn the starch part of the 
wheat and barley into sugar occupy many hours and 
result in a food so digestible that small infants thrive 
on it, while it also contains the selected elements of 
Phosphate of Potash and Albumen that unite in the 
body to produce the soft gray substance in brain and 
nerve centres. There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts, and 
there have been many imitations, a few of the article 
itself, but many more of the kind and character of 
the advertising. Imitators are always counterfeiters 
and their printed and written statements cannot be 
expected to be different than their goods. 

This article is published by the Postum Co., at 
Battle Creek. Additional evidence of the truth can 
be supplied in quantities. 
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DOHERTY (ILL.), by ogy Paeata HAM- DOUGLASS (TENN.), ANOTHER LAUMAN (IOWA), HOLDER HUGHES, ONE OF THE STAR MC CONNELL (PENN.), MAKING A SHOT- 
MER 96 FEET 87% OF THE BALL TEAM’S OF THE NAVY HIGH- PITCHERS OF THE BASE- PUTTING RECORD OF 35 FEET 
INCHES. STAR TWIRLERS. JUMP RECORD. BALL TEAM. 10% INCHES. 





























COACH FINERAN STARTING FIVE FAST SPRINTERS, WINNERS IN VARIOUS EVENTS. SWIFT RUNNERS ABOUT TO START IN A PRACTICE CONTEST. 
Left to right: Olding (Idaho), Washburn (W. Va.), Burg (Neb.), Halcourt ‘Del.), Lynch (Penn.), Left to right: Hunsaker (Mich.), Rankin (Conn.), Shirley (S. C.), Chapin (Cal.). 
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THE NAVY'S BRAWNY BOAT CREW BRINGING OUT ITS FINE ABBOTT (KY.), WHO HOLDS THE SECOND NAVY CREW STARTING OUT FOR A RACE WITH THE UNIVERSITY 
ROWING-SHELL. NAVY POLE-VAULT BECORD. OF PENNSYLVANIA OARSMEN. 




















THE ACADEMY'S GREAT CREW OUT FOR A ROW ON THE SEVERN. 


CHAMPIONS IN SPORT AT THE ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY. 


ATHLETIC CADETS WHO HAVE WON HONORS BY SKILL AND ENDURANCE IN CONTESTS ON LAND AND WATER. 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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A WOMAN of seventy recently observed that there 
seemed to be a great deal of talking about good 
manners in these days, both in conversation and in the 
; newspapers, but she could not 
see that people behaved any 
better than in her own girlhood. 
** For instance,’’ she proceed- 
ed, ‘‘I was taught that I must 
not stare at anybody, nor point 
my finger when I was describing 
some object at a distance. Now I see children point- 
ing their fingers at whatever they may happen to be 
talking about, almost every day, and rude and un- 
checked staring is an almost universal practice.’’ 

Carlyle quotes Mr. Morris Birkbeck as saying, back 
in the forties or ’fifties, that ‘‘ the courtesies of polite 
life in the backwoods of America were never lost sight 
of for aninstant.’’ Mr. Birkbeck was probably sarcas- 
tic. In any case, a good many of the courtesies are 
now missing, not only in the backwoods, but among 
all classes in our very metropolis. Any one who will 
observe carefully, during his walks and rides abroad 
for a few days, will have to admit that the elderly 
critic was right. Whatever may or may not have 
been the rule fifty years ago, we are now a nation of 
unmitigated starers. 

The haughty and scornful stare is the most common 
among the rich ; they have usually little curiosity. It 
is almost impossible to arouse any special interest in 
them regarding any natural object or any invention. 
The arrogance of this sort is well described by Tenny- 
son, when he tells of the man who, 





The 
Staring Habit 











“Curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonized me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare.” 


Among the middle class, so called, anything out of 
the common is enough to rivet the attention. A man 
or woman exceptionally well dressed enters a car. 
The eyes of a dozen people follow the harmless person to 
his or her seat and remain glued there until something 
new occurs to summon elsewhere each empty mind 
and roving glance. If, instead, the newcomer is not 
well dressed, but very ill dressed, or over showily, two 
dozen people take up the matter, and there is a gen- 
eral concentration of regard, and, in most: instances, 
without any apparent consciousness of impropriety, 
upon the object of interest. 

Some of the stared-at like all this. They have ar- 
rayed themselves for the express purpose of attracting 
the gaze of the populace and would be incensed if they 
did not get it. Possibly this is one cause of the in- 
crease of staring. Most American crowds are good- 
natured and like to make themselves agreeable. On 
the other hand, one would think that this free exhibi- 
tion of a desire for attention would rouse in the behold- 
ers a certain disgust which would operate another 
way. Vanity and a wish to excite remark are usually 
obvious and offensive. Most of us dislike to gratify 
such self-love. 

When a personal defect or unfortunate deformity is 
the source of the stare, it ceases to be merely a matter 
of bad taste and underbreeding, and becomes wicked. 
Whether pity, ridicule, or mere curiosity is expressed 
is almost indifferent to the poor fellow under observa- 
tion. Several unhappy beings, rendered conspicuous 
by a birthmark—a hump on the back, club feet, a 
hare-lip, a tumor or other blemish—have declared that 
they could bear their affliction with comparative ease 
if only they might be allowed to go along the streets 
and in the public conveyances without feeling upon 
themselves the constant stares of the passers-by. 
““Those eyes,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ burn through my 
skin into my heart like red-hot iron.’’ 

It may be that the Japanese, those marvels of cour- 
tesy, are not entirely free from the custom of staring ; 
but it is the universal testimony of travelers that in 
that flowery land there are never any unkind nor even 
prolonged regards cast upon those to whom nature has 
been cruel. Children there are taught that no atten- 
tion should be paid to. the deformed stranger. It is 
doubtful whether this point is often seriously consid- 
ered in the rearing of American children. It evidently 
fails to receive the proper amount of emphasis. 

In small country towns there are usually certain 
doorsteps and street corners where the village loafers 
habitually congregate for the purpose of gossiping and 
making observations upon whomever and whatever 
may happen to be in sight. The guild of what is 
vulgarly known as the ‘‘masher’’ has been evolved 
from these unmannerly groups. The police in our 
cities endeavor, with some degree of success, to scat- 
ter and root them out, but in our country towns, large 
and small, they still constitute a blot on the social 

landscape and a genuine menace to social peace and 
purity. 

The village improvement societies which have 
sprung up in almost every rural community may well 
count in the eradication of the loafers and starers, 
with the other legitimate work which they ought to 
do. It is really much more important than the plant- 
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ing of trees, the prevention of sign-painting on rocks, 
or the establishment of public fountains. 
KATE UPSON CLARKE. 
- 

««¢ | COULD NEVER understand why so many in- 

telligent American families persist in serving 
partly-cooked cereals in a pasty, raw, starchy state, 
followed by hot breads or pan- 
cakes, with an accompaniment 
of syrup or sugar, for break- 
fast,’’ remarked a business wo- 
man when she dropped in to a 
friend’s for luncheon the other 
day. ‘* But perhaps they do not 
know that the excess of starch and sugar is responsi- 
ble for all sorts of ills, for I myself, after studying 
dietetics for months, never realized the value of flaky 
rice and salt fish until this Japanese - Russian war 
forced the knowledge upon me.’’ 

The use of fruit in every variety for breakfast is 
now almost universal, and gradually the heavy break- 
fasts of steak, potatoes, hot breads, etc., are giving 
place to fruit, eggs, fish, a light cereal, and toast, 
which is really all that a normal appetite craves or re- 
quires. What we eat has such a tremendous influence 
upon our health and spirits that it is a duty to study 
out what agrees and what not; and most men and 
women of to-day who are engaged in important brain 
work find it necessary to do this. The present high 
price of meat has had a good influence in a way, for it 
uas turned the attention of housewives to fruit and 
vegetables, which are wonderful factors in pre- 
serving health, as well as making bone and muscle 
and sweet tempers. 





A Wholesome 
Breakfast 











As a substitute for the morning dish of sticky, glu- 
tinous oatmeal, smothered with sugar and cream, try 
a bowl of well-cooked rice, or a cracked-wheat prepa- 
ration, and see how much better you will feel. In 
winter cornmeal is wholesome, but for the average 
person wheat is the best. An epicurean clubman has 
hit upon a combination for the morning meal which he 
recommends to business men who taboo all cereals, 
however much they like them, because of their heavy, 
filling qualities. While he finds cracked wheat more 
satisfactory than any of the other cereals, it is still a 
trifle heavy when eaten by itself. By experimenting, 
he has found that by adding two or three teaspoonfuls 
of grape-nuts on the top of the wheat and covering 
the whole with thick, rich cream without sugar, it is 
both palatable and satisfactory. The element of malt, 
and particles of phosphate of potash in the combina- 
tion of wheat and barley of the grape-nuts preparation, 
serves as a digestive to almost any of the cereals 
which by themselves are too filling. This is not writ- 
ten with an intent to exploit any particular breakfast 
preparation, but as a useful hint to those who find that 
certain grain foods do not agree with them. And it is 


well worth a trial. 
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HE UNHAPPY lot of little children consigned to 
the care of step-parents has been a theme of fre- 
quent consideration for time out of mind, and no doubt 
the conditions in such cases have 
often been grossly exaggerated. 
It remains true, however, that 





Unhappy Lot 


of the where that feeling of love, ten- 
: derness, and genuine solicitude 
Step-child which only real parents can feel 








for their little ones is lacking, 
the condition of many innocent 
and helpless children of tender years left to the care 
of step-fathers or step-mothers is full of great risks and 
unhappy probabilities. Some very practical testimony 
to the dangers attending this condition was afforded in 
a recent report made to the board of managers of the 
Morganza State Reformatory, of Pennsylvania, in 
which it was declared that a large majority of the 
children in that institution were there because of a 
desire on the part of step-parents to get rid of 
them. Many of these children, it was said, had no 
business at Morganza, and many of them would make 
obedient and respectable children if they were treated 
humanely at home. We have no doubt of the truth of 
this averment, nor do we question the wisdom of the 
conclusion reached by this same report that it is better 
for such children to be in an institution where 
they are properly educated and humanely treated than 
left to the neglect and cruelty of the many so-called 
*“homes.’’ 





The Bloody Retreat from Mukden. 


Continued from page 556. 
fashion. Our Cossack orderly fed and stabled the 
ponies, and after looking to the condition of revolvers 
and rifles we fell sound asleep on a friendly kang. At 
five o’clock next morning the Cossack awakened us by 
pounding with the butt of his rifle on the door. Our 











first idea being that the Japanese were about, we 
hastily unrolled ourselves from the blankets and 
opened the door, revolvers ready. The Cossack grin- 
ned and pointed to our saddled horses and a shadowy 
column of retreating Russians marching up the road. 
We made a hasty meal of the remnants of the soup of 
the night before and some flinty Russian biscuits, and 
were in the saddle at five-thirty. That morning we 
covered the thirty versts to Tiehling without hearing 
a shot. The troops marched in good order, singing 
their monotonous songs. On the way we passed a 
number of large pontooning boats, loaded on carts 
drawn by six horses each. These, we were told, be- 
longed to General Lienivitch’s army and came direct 
from the Shaho. 

At Tiehling the greatest confusion prevailed. Leav- 
ing our horses in charge of some Cossacks on guard 
at the railway station, we went in search of food. 
The three better restaurants of the town were filled 
with ravenous Russian officers, it being impossible for 
others to secure attention. At last we came upon a 
small café managed by a villainous-appearing Monte- 
negrino. The fellow, however, proved himself an ex- 
cellent cook, and we went forth from his place dc- 
cidedly at peace with the world. On our return to 
the depot we witnessed the arrival of a hospital train 
that had been fired on by the Japanese. Many of the 
windows had been shot away and the woodwork was 
perforated with bullet-holes. We also saw several 
sisters of charity who had been wounded while attend- 
ing to the wounded on thetrain. All of them had 
been shot in the upper part of the body. A guard 
told us that several of the wounded had been killed in 
their cots, and that the last hospital train to leave the 
front the enemy had blown up with dynamite. 

All that afternoon and evening troops continued to 
pour into Tiehling from the south, while from Harbin 
came fresh regiments—real Russians from Russia 
who encamped near the railway station. Evidently 
Kuropatkin had no intention of immediately evacuat- 
ing Tiehling. The next morning early ten regiments 
were drawn up outside the general’s private car and 
the bands played merrily. Presently the commander- 
in-chief dismounted from his car. His expression was 
serious, but calm, and I failed to detect a trace of 
worry upon it. The men received him with hearty 
hurrahs, and he made a short speech before starting 
on a tour of inspection. A few hours later the news 
spread that the Japanese were within ten versts of 
the town, and that the Russians were withdrawing 
their heavy guns from the heights about the town. 
Then we knew that, despite the brave show of the 
morning, the retreat was to be continued. Gazing up 
the railway, I beheld the rear end of Kuropatkin’s 
private car whizzing toward the north. 


Me Too. 
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THE ‘‘TAIL-ENDERS’’ THAT FOLLOW GENUINE 
ARTICLES. 


IT is sometimes interesting to watch the curves imi- 
tators make to get the public to buy imitations of gen- 
uine goods. 

Every now and then some one will think there is a 
splendid opening to fix up something like Postum Cof- 
fee and advertise the same way and take some of the 
business. 

An imitator is naturally ignorant of food values and 
how to skillfully make a cereal coffee, on scientific 
lines. 

Such men first think of preparing something that 
looks and tastes like the original, with no knowledge 
of how the grains should be treated to prepare them 
so that the starchy part is transformed properly and 
the valuable nourishing elements made digestible. 

Such imitations may be foisted on the public for a 
short time, but the people are critical and soon detect 
the attempt, then the imitators go out of business. 

Something like four hundred of these little factories 
have been started in various parts of this country in 
the past nine years, and practically all of them have 
gone the “‘long journey.’’ Just lately a new one has 
come to life and evidently hopes to insert itself in pub- 
lic favor by copying the style of the Postum advertis- 
ing in the papers. 

This is a free country, and every man who makes 
an honest product and honestly labels it has reason 
for some recognition, but the public has the right to 
know the facts. 

Postum is the one original and genuine cereal coffee, 
made skillfully and for a definite purpose. It has stood 
through all the wars of the imitators, has won the ap- 
proval of the physicians and the people. 

People who really seek to free themselves from the 
coffee habit and at the same time to rebuild the soft 
gray matter in the nerve centres and thus reconstruct 
the nervous system, broken down by coffee, can rely 
on Postum. 

There’s a reason. 
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NEGRO STRIKE-BREAKERS FIERCELY CHARGING DISORDERLY STRIKER ARRESTED BY “ PLAIN- BAND OF DUSKY STRIKE-BREAKERS 
A RIOTOUS CROWD. CLOTHES” DETECTIVES. . FROM KENTUCKY. 
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NOT A PARADE OF CHICAGO'S POLICE, BUT A STRONG FORCE OF OFFICERS ESCORTING FREIGHT CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC AND A SERIOUS BLOCKADE ON STATE STREET CAUSED 
WAGONS ALONG THE CITY'S PRINCIPAL STREET (STATE). BY THE STRIKE. 


BIG STRIKE OF TEAMSTERS PARALYZES TRAFFIC IN CHICAGO. 


COLORED STRIKE-BREAKERS ATTACKING A HOSTILE CROWD, A HEAVY POLICE GUARD FOR WAGONS CARRYING FREIGHT, AND THE CITY'S CHIEF STREET BADLY BLOCKADED. 
Photographs by S. E. Wright. 


























RAISED HULK OF THE TRANSPORT “ MINDORA,” WITH THE STERN BADLY DAMAGED. DECK OF THE “ MINDORA,” IN A DILAPIDATED CONDITION. 
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DEMOLISHED UPPER PART OF THE CRUISER “REINA CRISTINA.” WAR-SHIP “MARQUIS DE DURO,” NEARLY TOTALLY SUBMERGED. 




















WRECKED TROPHIES OF DEWEY’S VICTORY IN MANILA BAY. 


SHATTERED CONDITION OF THE SPANISH WAR-VESSELS SUNK IN THE FAMOUS NAVAL FIGHT OF MAY 1ST, 1898.—Photographs by A. H. Garrison 
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Curious Facts About the Gay Little Geisha Girl of Japan 


Tokio, May 1st, 1905. 
HE ‘‘ GEISHA GIRL,”’ as she 
is called by the treaty-port 
foreigners and tourists in Jap.n, 
is about the most misunderstood 
and generally maligned littic 
creature on the face of the earth, 
and I am constantly filled with a 
> desire to pick up my pen in her 
defense. She is unique beneath the sun, is the geisha, 
and being so she almost defies description, since there 
is nothing in our Western world to which she may be 
compared. The ‘‘ globe-trotter-journalisticusses,’’ as 
a certain class of individuals are designated, who land 
in Yokohama off a round-the-world-cruiser, ‘‘do”’ 
that interesting city and Tokio, of wonderful dis- 
tances and screened mysteries, in two days, then give 
two more to the rest of the country on their way over- 
land to catch their steamer in Nagasaki, usually run 
away with the idea that she is altogether improper, 
a risque tidbit of humanity, who may be spoken of 
freely only because her habitat is far enough away 
from “‘ civilization’’ to lend her an atmosphere of un- 
reality ; and with this idea in mind they sometimes 
throw off, during the short crossing between Nagasaki 
and Shanghai, much misleading verbosity anent the 
social organization in which she is so important a fig- 
ure. Moreover, there have been many charming mis- 
representations of her in the realm of musical comedy, 
where she has delighted the great Occidental public 
now these many years, and I think I am right in be- 
lieving that the general idea of her is more or less 
erroneous. She is an institution in Japan, and as such 
she is entirely respectable, and may indulge her little 
soul in ambitions as lofty as ever led any unfortunate 
through the devious ways to the white light of fame. 
One may venture the assertion that most of the 
heroines of Japan’s fictional literature are of the 
geisha class, and some of the most brilliant figures in 
the country’s history have won their way to immor- 
tality as trained entertainers, which first and last is 
what the geisha is supposed to be. What she is sup- 
posed to be as a class, that is. What she is as an 
individual depends entirely upon the girl, just as it 
does as regards any other profession in any other part 
of the world. There are geishas and geishas, just as 
there are actresses and actresses, chorus girls and other- 
wise ; but at a hurried glance the foreigner in Japan 
has no more right to confound the profession of the 
geisha with that of the woman who wears her obi tied 
in front instead of at the back, as a badge of her 
debasement, than he has to make a similar compari- 
son in New York because certain much-misled persons 
seem to have found for ‘‘dramatie profession’’ a 
synonym which could not exist in connection with the 
admirable men and women whom as players it pleases 
us to honor as artists. It is the artist geisha who 
is the most remarkable little person in the world, and 
it is the artist geisha who lifts her profession up to a 
level with any profession on earth which is intended 
for the simple amusement of the public. When I 
landed in Japan, the first thing I wanted to see was a 
‘‘geisha girl,’’ and I really felt a great sense of dis- 
appointment because at the first corner I turned in 
my first jinrikisha I did not come upon atroop of them 
dancing to a syncopated jingle under a cloud of fantas- 
tic paper lanterns, cherry-blossoms, and impossibly 
luxuriant wistaria. You see, I had the usual musical- 
comedy idea of Japan, and any number of my dreams 
didn’t come true. 
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We were a little party off the good ship Gaelic. 
How often I have written that sentence, and how 
much pleasure I derive now from the scenes it con- 
jures up! I crossed the Pacific the first time on this 
little ship, and all my first impressions of Japan, which 
are like nothing that ever was before or ever can be 
again, are associated with her and with the little party 
of eight passengers who traveled aboard of her those 
many thousands of miles in pleasant companionship. 
We had landed in Yokohama and “‘ done ’’ that inter- 
esting city in two hours, while the ship unloaded mails 
and pig-iron in the harbor; but, fortunately for me, I 
was not doing a trip around the world on the strenu- 
ous plan, and it has been my privilege subsequently to 
spend many months in the little island empire, and by 
degrees I have come to know a little more about many 
things than I did once uponatime. It is about events 
which made memorable my third day in Japan, how- 
ever—my first glimpse, indeed, of the world-renowned 
geisha—that I am about to write, and I must endeavor 
to keep my reminiscence as free as possible from the 
modifications of intervening events. Of course I 
thought I knew much then that I know now I didn’t 
know ; but in that I am not unique. It is said that 
a two weeks’ residence in Japan is exactly the requi- 
site length of time in which to acquire sufficient infor- 
mation for a book about things Japanese. After that 
one’s self-confidence begins to fade away so rapidly 
that at the end of a month or so there is nothing left 
of it but a disquieting memory, and one knows abso- 
lutely nothing for sure. There is an extensive liter- 
ature on the subject, which has evidently come into 
existence under just such conditions, and to which I 
myself have been expecting to add a volume or so; 
but I’ve been here a year now, and such an inconven- 
iently inflexible regard for accuracy seems to have 


By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent for Leslie's Weekly 


taken possession of me that I doubt me if my books 
ever gather sufficient self-assertiveness to seek for 
themselves the searching light of Jay—which is an 
unpardonable, if most confidential, digression. 

We were in Kioto, we of that “‘ little party off the 
good ship Gaelic,’’ and we had been “* doing ’’ Buddhist 
temples and curio-shops the livelong day. I had a 
high-class courier whom I had engaged during the two 
hours or so in Yokohama, and he began playing “‘ the 
man from Cook’s”’ as soon as I had said, “ All right, 
you’ll do. Take your baggage aboard the Gaelic. We 
sail at six.’’ We went from Kobé up to Kioto the 
next morning, and no sooner were we off the train 
than he began leading us from one attraction to an- 
other as fast as we could go, without wasting a sec- 
ond, and as if our lives depended upon it. I shouldn’t 
have endured it but for the fact that I knew I’d 
have plentv of time for leisurely loneliness after the 
other members of the party had gone on their way 
to China, and, curiously, I was the only one of them 
remaining in Japan. We all had dinner together that 
night at a long table in the middle of the pretty half- 
Japanese hotel dining-room, and the proprietor, the 
fattest and funniest little Japanese I ever saw, joined 
us, along with his most garrulous manager, who acted 
as interpreter. There was a nice young couple in the 
party who had been married just a month that day, 
and the dinner developed into more or less of a cele- 
bration, with everybody keen on displaying how little 
wit he had. 

Of course in a company like that, away at the other 
end of the world, one can’t do much excluding, and as 
| remember it now, I think it was about as mixed a 
collection of people as I was ever in. Not altogether 
undesirable, of course, but far from select. There 
was a Mr. Baker, an Englishman, very stout and very 
red-faced, who spilled all the h’s out of his speech, and 
busied himself nervously and continuously in a vain 
attempt to gather them up and replace them in proper 
order. Then there were Mr. Charleton, a scatter- 
brained American, whose language as he spoke it 
had not a terminal ‘‘g’’ in it, and gentle, little Mr. 
Hodges, whose ideas like himself were pop-eyed and 
anzmic, but who had money enough to afford even 
worse personal defects than he possessed. Miss Ger- 
trude Mortimer was a prima donna late of a ‘‘ Sultan of 
Sulu ’’’ company, who had overworked during the sea- 
son and was on her way to visit a rich aunt in Hong- 
Kong and “‘ recooperate.’’ The rest of us were just 
ordinary mortals of modest attainments, and we were 
accompanied by several officers off the ship who had 
run away with us for a day’s holiday, while much con- 
traband of war was quietly unloading at Kobé. I de- 
scribe these people not because they have anything to 
do with the subject of geisha girls in general, but be- 
cause they are unforgettably associated in my mind 
with my introduction to these queer little beings who 
are Japan’s poetry and song, her fantasy and ro- 
mance. 

Takiga San, my courier, had everything left in his 
capable hands, so I did not inquire what would happen 
next as we finished dinner and strolled out into the 
garden. It had been raining, I remember, and a thou- 
sand little pendent drops of water glittered on the 
soft, spring-green foliage in the flickering light of 
many paper lanterns. A fountain tinkled into a little 
basin full of goldfishes, and a single iris stalk lifted 
its purple beauty upward under a low-hung, out- 
stretched branch of a craggy pine-tree. Off on the 
horizon gleamed a new moon, just tipping the summit 
of Hieizan, the mountain of many Buddhist mon- 
asteries, whence, we were told, prayers have ascended 
incessantly to the great Amida Buddha through a 
thousand years. I was lost in dreams of great, un- 
known, and uncomprehended things, when suddenly Mr. 
Cha,'eton came out on the veranda and shrieked : 

** Say, folks, git on yer joyful raiment ; we’re goin’ 
to a geisha dance !”’ 

His English was as red-headed and freckled-faced 
as himself, but he was beautifully harmless and made 
friends with everything that breathed. The prospect of 
a ‘‘ geisha dance’’ made me forget my fatigue, anyway, 
and I hastened to act upon his suggestion anent the 
** joyful raiment.’’ Takiga San had arranged every- 
thing, and when I came down stairs I found a dozen 
or more ’rikshas lined up in the garden under the 
dripping trees, each with a tandem team of men in 
picturesque blue tunics, carrying long, yellow paper 
lanterns adorned with great black ideographs. It 
was a fantastic scene—a bit of musical-comedy Japan 
in real life—and I started off with a half fear that I 
would suddenly awake to find that my wonderful day 
had been a dream-day, and this a dream’s fantastic 
continuance. It had all been so strange, that first day 
of mine in the heart of old Japan; a day of strange 
gods, strange people, strange sights, strange sounds, 
strange odors, and strange sensations. A mad riot of 
the unusual had fatigued my senses and left me al- 
most limply susceptible to any new impressions of 
this world of chimerical small things which might 
present themselves. We whirled away into the deep 
night, and I threw my head back and looked up into 
the starlight, wondering if in that other world from 
which I came those myriad points of light were some- 
times visible. Indeed, they seemed to peculiarly belong 
to that world in which I found myself, and I could not 
think that they had ever shone upon any other scene. 


The leader of my tandem team 
of boys, running at top speed at 
the end of a long blue- cotton 
strap, kept up a continual arch- 
ing, echoing cry, to warn chance 
pedestrians out of the middle of 
the narrow street. ‘‘ A-ya-e-e!’’ 
he called, with a strange, plain- J 
tive melody, and the echo rapped Cig 
along the sides of the low, thatched houses for an in- 
stant, to mingle itself with his next long, lilting ery. 
“* A-ya-e-e!’’ once more, with an imperative note of 
warning as we whirled around a corner and plunged 
into deeper depths of strangeness ; then silence, sav 
for the rattle of the ’rikshas and the pat-pat of many 
softly-sandaled feet. How I wish I might go back 
to it—that night of first impressions. We skirted a 
long canal, through which the water ran swiftly and 
noisily over a pebbly bottom ; we sped across a little 
arching bridge over which hung a willow-tree, dipping 
its long branches into the stream; we passed under 
a thousand gleaming lanterns and caught fleeting 
glimpses of many smileless little faces in their soft, 
yellow glow ; then suddenly we turned swiftly in under 
a huge, nail-studded, carven gateway and stopped. | 
have fortunately almost succeeded in forgetting many 
of Mr. Hodges’s untimely bon mots and Mr. Charleton’s 
ruthless disregard for the maintenance of dramatic 
“‘ atmosphere,’’ and in my own way I have dispcsed 
my pictures of this first act of my “‘ Holiday Japan.’’ 

Takiga San led the way up a long, flagstone way, 
bordered on either side with closely-clipped azalea 
bushes, and suddenly a twanging, plaintive, unmelo- 
dious melody floated out through many low-hung, drip 
ping pine-trees to meet us. Geisha! We stopyed 
before the wide-open entrance of what, for want of a 
better name, I must calla house. It was of unhewn 
timbers, split bamboo, and whitest, softest, filmiest 
rice-paper. Its roof was ragged thatch a foot thick, 
and its eaves were hung with lanterns of wine-red 
and iris-purple. Upon the white tatami-covered floor, 
within the open shoji, knelt a half-dozen brilliantly-clad 
little beings, who bowed very low, then bowed again, 
murmuring, ‘* Jrasshaimashi! Irasshaimashi!’’ (Wel- 
come, welcome!) Geisha? No; merely little minions 
sent to escort us through the labyrinthine passages to 
where the feast of new things was prepared for us in 
a great room whose shoji opened upon the fascinations 
of an inner, hidden garden. It was only an ideal Jap- 
anese tea-house in the heart of old Japan. I have 
been in many such an one since, but it has never been 
the same and can never be again. 

Many kneeling-cushions were brought in by the 
noiseless little muswmes who had met us at the door, 
and my joy was great when no chair could be found 
for corpulent Mr. Baker, who protested long and loud- 
ly against having to fold his unwieldy person up in 
Japanese fashion upon the floor. His groanings over 
having to remove his shoes at the entrance had not 
yet ceased when this new indignity presented itself, 
and as he was not likely to forget his own discomforts, 
I decided to get a long way in front of him, where he 
could not spoil the picture for me. The shoji at the 
end of the room were thrown wide open and the 
orchestra was revealed. There were two girls with 
samisens, which have been described a million times 
as Japanese guitars, and two others with odd little 
drums, the shape of hour-glasses, held ceremoniously 
upon one knee. A marvelously sedate little lady, of 
fifty, perhaps, sat before a long-stringed instrument 
which lay upon the floor and which I recognized as a 
koto, and beside her sat a wee little girl before a sort 
of kettle-drum, upon which she was prepared to play 
with two heavy-looking sticks held stiffly up on a level 
with her eyes. Behind this orchestra were the sing- 
ing girls sitting in a row, soberly attired in gray silk, 
with their hands demurely folded in their laps. Twang- 
twang! tump-tump! and a muffled, unmusical thud! 
Our entertainment had begun. I would have given 
anything the gods might ask if I could have under- 
stood the import of the strange chant of the girls. 

Takiga San sat down beside me and tried to tell me 
what would happen, but I heard him through a twang- 
ing accompaniment that strangely colored all he said. 
*“A wood-carver makes a statue of a beautiful wo- 
man, and it comes to life. But it has no soul and can- 
not respond to his love. He suddenly remembers that 
the mirror is the soul of a woman, and he gives her 
one. She looks at herself and suddenly understands. 
But he tires of her afterward and takes the mirror 

Continued on page 564. 


Serious Indigestion 
CURED BY HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It relieves immediately, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure and 
a most excellent tonic. It relieves nausea. 


The Infant Needs 


a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable and 
assimilable food. These are a combination of require- 
ments which are found in Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. These properties are so perfectly repre 
sented in no other form of artificial infant feeding. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING, A TYPICAL GEISHA PERFORMANCE. STAR GEISHA, NOTED FOR HER BEAUTY. 


THE VIVACIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE GEISHA GIRLS OF JAPAN. 


APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCES OF THE LITTLE ORIENTAL BEAUTIES AND TRAINED ENTERTAINERS WHO ARE FAMOUS 
FIGURES IN THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE. 


Photographs from Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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HE AVERAGE civilian has 
but a hazy idea of the life 
and work of the officers and men 
of our navy in times of peace. There is a more 
or less common belief that a cruise is but another 
term for a long holiday. As a matter of fact, the 
injunction ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war ’’ 
is the keynote of life in the navy, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of a peaceful cruise there is no let- 
up in the rigor of the training that prepares men and 
ships for war. When moving from place to place, the 
vessels of a fleet usually steam in column, the distance 
between them being about four hundred yards. This 
sounds easy, but in stormy weather, or in case of acci- 
dent to one or more ships, it becomes very difficult, 
even dangerous, especially at night. But for the con- 
stant training which fits officers and men alike to meet 
every emergency, it is safe to say that many vessels 
would be run down every year. 

Unless one has lived for a time with a fleet he can- 
not realize what it means to keep thirty or forty ships, 
steaming at ten knots, in line and position day and 
night in all kinds of weather. A ship may earn the 
reputation of being always in position, but let the 
officers and crew be changed, and this same craft, for 
a time at least, will probably be out of position oftener 
than any other in the fleet; for a ship is almost 
human in its oddities of behavior, and some little time 
must elapse before the captain comes to “‘ know his 
ship.’’ Sometimes the fleet steams in divisions, as 
though in expectation of a meeting with an enemy. 
Far in advance are the destroyers, then come the fast 
cruisers, followed in turn by the battle-ship division, 
with the monitors, colliers, and supply-ships bringing 
up the rear. Again the fleet is manceuvred as though 
in action. Such manceuvres are not without danger, 
for as the ships pass and repass often within short 
hailing distance, the slightest mistake in handling a 
ship or a mishap to the steering gear is extremely 
likely to result in a collision. The tension at such 
times is almost as severe as when the fleet is actually 
engaged in battle. 

A great deal of time is given to target practice, 
both with the big guns at sea and with small arms on 
shore ranges. The range at sea is laid off inthe form 
of an equilateral triangle, usually 1,500 yards on a side 
for the big guns and 1,000 yards for guns under six 
inches. The targets are anchored at the apex and the 
other angles are marked by flag buoys. The target 
for guns of six inches and over is 16 x 22 feet, and for 
smaller guns 8 x 22 feet. A ship steams across the 
base of the triangle and begins firing at a given 
signal. Only one ship at a time is on the range and 
only one gun is used at atime. A time limit is set, 
for the test is for rapidity of fire as well as for ac- 
curacy. Even in favorable weather it requires about 
a week for a battle-ship to finish its turn on the range, 
for each gun from, the thirteen-inch turret guns down 
to the Colt’s automatics, is used inturn. This practice 
is afforded to every gun pointer and gun crew. When 
the larger guns—-down to the six-pounders, in fact 
are to be fired, the men stuff plugs of cotton in their 


Curious [acts 
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She returns again to her original state. 


” 


away. She 
becomes again a wooden statue. ‘‘A Japanese Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,’’ thought I, fascinated by the 
strange gyrations of the girl, who was richly attired 
as a man in heavy yellow brocade. There was a sort 
of long box sitting upright at the back beside the 
screen, and the dancer suddenly threw the door of this 
open and revealed a marvelous woman in garments in- 
describable. I remember she was all rose-pink, but 
in the general scheme of her there was intertwined 
such a puzzle of intricate designs that one’s mind re- 
fused to think it out and was numbed into a simple 
acceptance of it as a something not to be remembered 
in detail. Her coming to life was a wonderful bit of 
acting, and reminded somebody of Mabelle Gillman in 
her French-doll impersonation; but Mabelle Gillman, 
nor any other American actress, never dreamed of ac- 
quiring an approach to such muscular control as this 
queer little being possessed. 

And the one who played the wood-carver was just 
as remarkable. She fell backward upon the floor, 
when the statue came to life, with a grace that seemed 
an absolute defiance of the laws of gravitation. She 
didn't fall ; she fluttered down like a falling leaf, and 
in some inexplicable way one foot remained flat upon the 
floor, so she might rise with the same seeming lightness 
and lack of effort. When the mirror was given to the 
statue-girl and she realized the truth of her being, she 
went through a series of gyrations that seemed alto- 
gether impossible. I think it well to leave to the 
reader’s imagination the continuation and end of this 
performance, and bring my reminiscence up to a later 
day, when | beheld the rehearsal in the ‘“‘cold gray 
light of unromantic morning.”’ 

There are many geisha training-schools in Japan, 
but the best of them all is, I think, the one in Kioto 
to which I, with some difficulty, gained admittance. 
It is apparently a delightful place, but it is a place of 
unremitting toil. The girls are apprenticed to these 


schools by their parents or guardians at the age often- 
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Life on an Iron-clad 


By G. Upton Harvey 


ears and keep their mouths open—otherwise their ear- 
drums would very likely be put out of commission by 
the concussion, which is very severe. ‘ 

To see a thirteen-inch gun loaded and fired is a sight 
not to be forgotten. The projectile is thirteen inches 
in diameter, about three feet in length, and weighs 
1,100 pounds. The powder charge for target practice 
is 250 pounds. The cost for each shot is about $500. 
When all is ready on the range, the signal siren sounds, 
there is a blinding flash, a roar like thunder, and a jar- 
ring shock ; then you hear the whining screech of the 
shell, for all the world like a fast express rounding a 
sharp curve. The projectile is visible almost from the 
time it leaves the gun; you see it rip through the target 
and strike the water beyond, throwing up a column of 
liquid many feet high. The shell skips, much like the 
flat stone‘ skipper ’’ of our boyhood, and again a column 
of water shoots up two miles or more farther out, to 
be repeated time and again. The shell in its flight 
can be watched without the aid of a glass for eight 
miles or more in clear weather. During the recent 
target practice off Pensacola, Ensign Daniels of the 
Alabama, with the thirteen-inch gun, made eight hits 
out of ten shots and the ninth grazed the rope at the 
side. This nearly equals the world’s record, held by 
the Wisconsin, of ten hits out of eleven shots within 
the time limit of five minutes, and was made under 
adverse conditions. It is worthy of note that Ensign 
Daniels has risen from the ranks; in fact, he was in 
the handling-room of the Wisconsin when the record 
for rapidity and accuracy of fire was made. 

The sensations of a green man in a thirteen-inch- 
gun turret cannot well be described or imagined. You 
must be there to realize them. You will be scared 
blue—as every one before you has been—and you will 
not be accounted a coward for shaking down to your 
boots and trying to remember some of your perhaps 
long-forgotten prayers. It is a common experience. 
You climb through the little trap-door, just large 
enough to admit one man at a time, and you make 
up your mind to keep as near as possible to the exit ; 
but the officer in charge says, *‘ Please move over 
here,’’ and to your horror you find yourself on the 
wrong side of the gun. Every one around you is cool 
as a cucumber ; there is no danger, they tell you— 
and then, perhaps, will recount how the “‘ flare back ’’, 
killed so many men on such and such a ship last target 
practice, or how a gun recoiled too far and killed a 
man just about where you are standing. Then you 
vow that if ever you get out alive you will never 
again venture into a turret. The ship is steaming 
at ten knots and rolling some; in a few seconds 
the gun will be fired. The seconds are hours, weeks, 
days, and you wish your knees would not tremble so, 
or that you had something to hold fast to. If you are 
to be killed, why don’t they get it over? But you 
gradually come to realize that you are the only one 
who is shaking. There stands Ensign Daniels, say, 
at the telephone, as calm as though he were ordering 
something good to drink. You hear him telling his 
men in the handling-room below to be ready to work 
quickly, for they are out for a record ; then he turns to 


About the Gay Little Geisha 


times of six years, and for ten years, at least, they 
are put through such a course of training as would 
break the spirits of girls less inured to unquestioning 
obedience to authority. Their physical training is of 
great importance, of course, and each little girl must 
go through such exercises every day as will keep her 
little body flexible as rubber, and after that is finished 
she must divide her time in tasks that far exceed in 
difficulty any school-girl work imaginable to one of us. 
She has no long lessons in mathematics and grammar, 
in geography and history. She knows nothing about 
scientific experiments in fascinating laboratories, and 
languages all and always remain Greek to her, but in 
all the arts that can entertain a Japanese she is 
trained with a thoroughness that is astonishing. 

The elaborate ‘‘tea ceremony ’’ she must learn 
down to the minutest detail; and woe betide the girl who 
forgets the slightest touch of courtesy, the smallest 
turn of a wrist or elevation of an eyebrow that is the 
time-honored law of Cha-no-yu. She will not be se- 
verely reprimanded, to be sure, because that does not 
happen in Japan, but she will be made to suffer such 
mortification before her fellow-students as will teach 
her more care at another time. Then, too, she is 
taught the ‘‘ flower ceremony,’’ which is equally in- 
comprehensible to Western intelligence, and it is a 
fascinating thing to see her deftly persuading branches 
and blossoms to obey her will and bend themselves 
into whatever fantastic form she chooses to arrange 
them. This flower ceremony is a wonderfully compli- 
cated thing, and has a full and beautiful language for 
all educated Japanese. Certain flowers may never be 
grouped with certain other flowers, and all combina- 
tions have their poetic or mystic meaning, in which 
the artist must not make a mistake upon pain of rid- 
icule. For the acquirement of this art alone years of 
daily work are necessary. 

Then thefe are the musical instruments. There is 
no written music native to Japan, so all the songs and 
accompaniments and the difficult orchestrations must 
be handed down from teacher to pupil and learned 
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the gun pointers with final instruc- 
tions. Then you hear the siren, 
and the officer’s ‘‘ Ready, load !’’ 

Up comes the hoist with the big projectile ; it 
rammed home; a big bag of powder follows; the 
breech is closed, and all stand clear. Suddenly some 
one yells ‘* Mark !’’ You are jarred to your heels, and 
if you haven’t shut.yoyr eyes tight you see the gun 
recoil—surely it is going to mash you through the side 
of the turret, but it doesn’t ; it returns slowly to its 
original position, and you feel the turret rocking from 
side to side. Then you are disappointed— you have 
seen no blinding flash, you have missed the thunder 
you expected, and certainly you have needed no cotton 
in your ears. While you are thinking that the turr«t 
is, after all, the best place aboard ship, again comes 
the cry of ‘‘ Mark!’’ and another shot has been fired 
at the target. Now you are too excited to think of 
danger ; you feel like yelling orders to the men below 
to hurry up the next load; time is flying, and nine 
more shots have got to be fired to equal the record. 
The ordnance officer sticks his head through the trap- 
door and yells, “‘ Right through the bull’s-eye ; good 
work, men,’’ and you want to shout and throw up 
your hat. Then when the last shot is fired you shout 
congratulations at everybody and climb to the top of 
the turret ; your chest is thrown out till your skin al- 
most cracks, and you hope the officer on the bridge 
will see you. 

While the life of the sailor, from captain down to 
apprentice, is an almost continual round of work, some 
time is found for athletic sports, such as boat-racing, 
football, and baseball. The object of this is to give 
the men recreation and at the same time to foster the 
spirit of competition. Besides, it makes the men 
easier to manage. The ship with a strong football 
or baseball team, or the fastest race-boat, almost in- 
variably has a happy and easily managed crew—a 
crew that will swear its officers are the finest men in 
the world, and likewise the officers swear by such a 
crew. Some ships have training-tables for their ath- 
letic teams, the expense usually being defrayed by 
the officers. The team or boat crew, as the case may 
be, is petted by the officers and idolized by the crew, 
and for some time before a hard contest the men are 
excused from various duties in order that they may 
give more time to training. Every battle-ship and 
cruiser has its race-boat, purchased by contributions 
from officers and men. The prices paid for these 
boats is, as a rule, contingent upon their winning cer- 
tain specified races. The builders are willing to take 
a chance, knowing that the crew will do its best to 
win. For a winning boat the price is often as much 
as $1,000, while for a boat that proves less speedy the 
builder will accept $500 or less. On the result of a 
fleet boat-race as much as $30,000 has been known to 
change hands, and large sums are also wagered on 
baseball and football games. This is, of course, con- 
trary to the letter of the regulations; but the 
sporting instinct is as strong in the navy as else- 
where-—and it is not always possible to hold down 
the lid. 


Girl of Japan 


perfectly and unforgettably. The little girl sits upon 
the floor before her teacher, who is in all cases an aged 
or retired geisha, and imitates her every motion and 
sound ; and weeks are sometimes consumed over the 
mastery of a single difficult passage which would 
thoroughly discourage a little, play-loving American 
girl at the very first lesson. The same thing is true 
of the dancing-lessons. Everything is taught by ex- 
ample ; there isnorule. I stood for a half-hour watch- 
ing one little girl about ten years old trying to learn 
to balance herself upon one foot like a flying Mercury. 
She never got impatient for a single instant, not even 
with herself, and I thought I had at last seen the 
perfection of human self-control, patience, and cour- 
tesy when, at the end of her long, wearing session, she 
dropped upon her knees and touched her little forehead 
to the floor before her teacher with a gentle ‘‘ Ari- 
gato’’ (Thank you). 

No woman of ordinary mind can possibly become a 
successful geisha, because she must be able to acquire 
and make use of every kind of worldly knowledge 
which will lend to her conversation a vivacity and 
charm that will lead men to seek her society. The 
dancing and the music are the least of a geisha enter- 
tainment as it is understood by a Japanese. These 
are merely an accompaniment to the feast which is 
served by small apprentices, such little girls, indeed, as 
met us at the door of the wine-red and iris-purple tea- 
house in Kioto, but after the feast the men must be 
entertained by interesting stories and bright repartee, 
and in this the girls are trained rigidly. 

Another interesting thing. These girls make their 
own marvelous kimonos. There is a sewing-room in 
all geisha training-schools where the girls are taught 
to fashion beautiful creations in combinations of color 

Continued on page 572 
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AN ounce of sherry and a tablespoonful of Abbott’s 


Angostura Bitters before meals is a wonderful ap- 
petizer. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET, UNDER REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS, ARRIVING OFF PENSACOLA, FLA.—FRONT TO REAR: “ MAINE,” “ MASSACHUSETTS,” “ 10wA,” ‘‘ COLUMBIA,” “ TOPEKA,” “ CLEVELAND,” 
“ DESPLAINES,” “ TACOMA,” “OLYMPIA,” “ MISSOURI,” “‘ KENTUCKY.” 
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EXCITING BOAT-RACE AT GUANTANAMO, CUBA, BETWEEN CRKEWS OF THE DIFFERENT WAR-SHIPS—BATTLE-SHIP ““ ALABAMA'S” BOAT IN THE LEAD. 

















TARGETS (16 X 22 FEET EACH) ON THE RANGE OFF PENSACOLA, WHICH WERE PERFORATED BY THE SIX-INCH GUNS OF THE “ ALABAMA,” IN CHARGE OF ENSIGN LARDENBERGER. 
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NOTABLE MARKSMANSHIP— WELL-RIDDLED TARGET ON WHICH ENSIGN DANIELS, OF THE JACKIES FROM THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET FIRING AT THE THREE-HUNDRED-YARD TARGET 
“ ALABAMA,” MADE NINE HITS OUT OF TEN SHOTS. ON THE LAND RANGE AT GUANTANAMO, 





BUSY LIFE OF THE SAILORS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET. 


WAR-VESSELS STEAMING IN LINE, CREWS ENGAGED IN BOAT-RACING, AND TARGET-PRACTICE SCENES ON SHIPBOARD AND 


ASHORE.—Pholographs by G. Upton Harvey. See opposite page. 
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as OLDEST SHRINE OF METHODISM IN AMERICA as 


























SERVICE OF PRAYER AT STONE ~— THE OLD EVANS HOUSE, WHERE 
CHAPEL, ERECTED IN 1800, ONE : : : a THE PREACHERS OF METHODISM 
OF THE OLDEST OF METHODIST ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO WROTE 
CHURCHES. THEIR SERMONS. 


County, Md. Here the pil- 
grims left; their carriages, 
and an impressive service 
was held in the field. With 
uncovered heads they heard 
the story of the birth of 
Methodism in America—how 
Robert Strawbridge had 
come from Ireland in 1760, 
and how he had preached and 
baptized in the neighbor- 
hood of Sam’s Creek as early 
as 1762. They listened with 
awe to the stories of the 
trials and struggles of the 
pioneer preachers who are 


A PILGRIMAGE to the 

site, in Maryland, of the 
first Methodist church in 
America was recently made 
by several hundred members 
of that sect. The excursion 
was under the auspices of 
the Methodist Historical So- 
ciety, and the party, which 
included fifty ministers of 
the gospel, left Baltimore 
early in the morning on a 
special _ train. Carriages 
were taken at Westminster, 
and the entire day was spent 
in visiting the spots where 

















Methodism in America was . = ; entitled to be classed with 
cradled. Governor Warfield, SOME OF THE NOTABLES WHO TOOK PART IN THE PILGRIMAGE. the patriots of the nation. 
of Maryland, some of whose r. Rev. H. D. Mitchell, a prominent minister of Baltimore. 2. Governor Warfield, of Maryland. 3. Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, There was prayer at Stone 
ancestors were among the president of the Woman’s College, Baltimore ; Chapel, one of the oldest 
early followers of Methodist 
Wesley, accompa- — SA churches in the 
nied the pilgrims . . ; ; United States, and 
and made an ad- fe ~ a P he : ; lunch was served 
dress. The exact ‘ on long tables un- 


oe der the shade of 


the towering oaks 
at old Bethel. In 


spot of the first 

** meeting-house ”’ 7. a ‘6 - 
is unmarked, but 
Dr. John F. Gouch- 








er, president of 
the Woman’s Col- 
lege, who is mak- 
ing a _ study of 
Methodist history, 
has, from county 
records and jour- 
nals written by 
noted ministers of 
bygone days, fixed 
the site ina wheat- 
field on the Cover 
farm in Carroll 
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the afternoon 
there were ap- 
propriate’ ad- 
dresses by prom- 
inent men, and 
more than one 
thousand _ people 
raised their 
voices in praise 
by singing Wes- 
leyan hymns. All 








THE GATHERING OF ONE THOUSAND PILGRIMS LUNCHING ON THE LAWN 


departed with 


AT BETHEL CHURCH—MR. ABERCROMBIE, MANAGER OF THE BALTIMORE quickened _religi- 
NEWS COMPANY, IN CENTRE (WITH OVERCOAT ON HIS ARM). 


ous zeal. 
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HOLDING SERVICES ON THE SITE (IN A FIELD IN CARROLL 


, MD.) °OF THE FIRST METHODIST CHURCH IN AMERICA, IN WHICH STRAWBRIDGE PREACHED IN 1762. 
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C. W. WATSON’S BELDEAN AND BROCTON, WINNERS OF THE BLUE RIBBON IN THE GENERAL A. E. BOOTH'S GREAT PAIR, WALSINGHAM, JR., AND ROCKINGHAM, JR., WHICH WON THE 
HARNESS TANDEMS CLASS. BLUE RIBBON IN THE “ PAIRS IN HARNESS” CLASS, AND ALSO THE CHALLENGE CUP. 
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M. S. FRIEDENWALD’S UNCLE JOE, WINNER OF THE BLUE RIBBON IN THE “PONIES IN DAVID DUNLOP’S PRIZE-WINNING PONIES, MOVING AND DELIGHT, DRIVEN BY THE 
HARNESS” CLASS—ONE OF THE FINEST PONIES IN AMERICA. OWNER’S BRIGHT AND HAPPY CHILDREN. 























GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL, OF PHILADELPHIA, DRIVING LOKD WOOTEN, WHICH WON THE JOSEPH WIESENFELD'S INGLESIDE, A RKIBBON-WINNER AMONG THE HORSES 
$1,000 CHALLENGE CUP FOR HORSES DRIVEN TO GIGS. IN THE HARNESS CLASS. 
































MISS MARION HOLLOWAY, OF NEW YORK, ON WEST- C. W. WATSON’S COACH AND FOUR, WHICH WAS ONE OF THE MOST MISS DOROTHY MATHER, OF PHILADELPHIA, ON CHARLES 
CHESTER FARM'S AMERICA, WINNER OF THE RIBBON ADMIRED EQUIPAGES AT THE SHOW. E. MATHER’S SILVER HEELS, BLUE-RIBBON WINNER 
IN THE LADIES’ SADDLE-HORSE CLASS. IN THE LADIES HUNTERS CLASS. 







BALTIMORE’S NOTABLE AND SUCCESSFUL HORSE SHOW. 


EQUINE PRIZE-WINNERS OF NOBLE PEDIGREES AND GREAT VALUE, WHOSE EXHIBITION ATTRACTED THE BEAUTY 
AND FASHION OF THE MONUMENTAL CITY.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 





LONG with a growing demand 
for autos, there is a cycle 
boom in England. Every cycle 
firm in Birmingham and Coventry 
is working at full pressure, and 
the output is enormous. One 
Coventry firm of world-wide rep- 
utation turned out 10,000 ma- 
chines last month and talculates 
its season’s build at 50,000. The 
same firm’s total throughout last 
year was 28,000, and all records 
are easily distanced. By way of 
explanation of the great demand 
several reasons are assigned. It 
is agreed that, though general 
trade is better, this alone would 
not suffice to give so great an 
impetus to the cycling industry. 
The principal reason is the fall 
The fifty-dollar machine of last year was a 
The drop to forty 











in price. 
tempting luxury to the artisan. Ih 
dollars prompted him to make a sacrifice, but now that 
a fair and reliable article can be had for thirty dollars, 


he hesitates no longer. The drop has, in fact, wrought 
a revolution in the trade. A vast new body of riders 
has been brought on to the roads, whose patronage 
will mean the upbuilding of the industry. May it 
come westward, also. 
- 
S PREDICTED by the quidnuncs of the sport, 
the intercity, interclub championship track race 
between the Automobile Club of Chicago and the 
Automobile Club of America was merely an advertis- 
ing dodge, and consisted of only two entries, both pro- 
fessional, one from the East and one from the West, 
whereas an amateur team of not less than three from 
each club was promised by the promoter. 
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{NOTICE.—Subscribers to Lesiin’s WEEKLY at the home office, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full subscription rates, name- 
ly, five dollars per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper's Preferred List,” entitling them to the early 
delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to inquiries 
on financial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emer- 
gencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communications are treated 
confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should be 
addressed to “© Jasper,” Financial Editor LesLin’s WEEKLY, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


APAN’S CREDIT is founded on the success of its 
army and navy, especially the latter. With its 
victory over the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, the hope 
of Japan in what seemed to be an unequal war with 
Russia was first established. Had there been failure 
in that fight Japan’s war loans would not have been 
easily secured. The triumph of its forces on land then 
added to its prestige with the money-lenders of the 
world, and its last culminating triumph in the Japan 
Sea has given substantial strength to all the Japanese 
war loans. The great danger confronting Japan was 
lack of resources, but with the same safeguarding 
care with which, over a year ago, it began to drill its 
troops and its navy, in preparation for the war with 
Russia, it also began to strengthen its credit, establish 
its surplus, and put its finances in order for the sc- 
verest possible strain. If Japan finally triumphs over 
an adversary long regarded as one of the first-class 
Powers of the world, it will be because she has behind 
the men in the field and on her battle-ships the money 
with which to provide for all their needs and equipment. 
The late Baron Rothschild said that ‘‘ capital is a 
country’s fortune. It represents the energy, thrift, 
and labor of the people. Frighten capital and it van- 
ishes. Capital is like water. Grasp it violently and 
it slips through your fingers; treat it gently, dig a 
canal in which to lead it, and it runs wherever you 
will.’’ I commend these remarks, as well as the con- 
sistency and honesty with which the Japanese govern- 
ment has conducted the war, to those eminent leaders 
of Wall Street who, in this day.of graft and thrift, 
have subordinated everything else to the one idea of 
making money. Wall Street’s motto is ‘‘ Get money, 
honestly or dishonestly, but get it.’’ And not only in 
Wall Street, but wherever capital is centred, men of 
wealth seem to treat the rugged rules of old-fashioned 
business honesty with contempt. The scandal arising 
out of the gas grab in Philadelphia is an illustration 
to the point. The bitter fight, continuing for over 
five years, of wealthy corporations of New York State 
against the franchise tax is another. The conduct of 
the directors of the American Malting Company, in 
paying unearned dividends to enable them to specu- 
late in the shares of the company ; the equally repre- 
hensible conduct of the management of the Corn 
Products Company, which is bringing the stockholders 
of that great corporation to a sense of their responsi- 
bility, are not exceptional instances of the reckless 
management which characterizes railway and indus- 
trial corporations and some of our greatest financial 
institutions in these days. 

It was a strange sight in staid old Philadelphia, 
when angered citizens recently crowded the city coun- 
2il chamber and dangled ropes, with nooses attached, in 
front of the faces of grafting councilmen. Any one who 
had said, a few months ago, that the Quaker City would 
rise in its might and overthrow the worst political ma- 
chine that ever fattened itself at public expense, not 
even excepting Tammany Hall, would have been 
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HE AUTOMOBILE CLUB of Great Britain and 
Ireland has selected Messrs. W. C. Earp (Napier), 
C. Bianchi (Wolseley), and C. S. Rolls (Wolseley) as the 
British team to represent it in the Bennett race on 
July 5th over the Auvergne course. A.C. Macdonald, 
the one-mile straight-away record holder of Florida 
fame, while competing for a place on the team with 
his crack Napier, ran into a stone wall on a turn, 
buckling up his wire suspension wheels, which put 
him out of the competition. 
a 
UGALD CLERK, the English gas-engine authority 
and inventor of the two-cycle engine known as 
the Clerk type, holds that the gasoline-engine of to- 
day will soon lose its place in the automobile industry, 
driven from it by the increase in the price of petroleum 
due to the new demand on a limited world stock. 
He says : 

“* As soon as the motor-wagon takes up its right position in the 
movement of commercial traffic, up will go the price of spirit. The 
law of supply and demand obtains very pertinently here. But the 
oil man will not have his way, for the motor-car of the future will be 
driven by a suction-gas plant carried by it; that is, by a gas-engine, 
the gas for which will be produced from a fire of wood-charcoal. All 
over the country suction-gas plants are producing power at a cost of 
one-tenth of a penny per brake horse-power an hour—that is about 
one-sixth of the cost of gasoline, with no smoke, soot, or smell. Years 
may pass before it comes, but come it will. Gasoline will never drive 
our ocean liners, because there is not enough of it in the world. But 
suction-gas plants driving gas-engines most certainly will. Herr 
Capitaine, in Germany, is already well advanced in marine gas-engine 
practice, and every year will bring us nearer to the realization of 
this.”’ 

The dream of Mr. Clerk’s life is to drive a great 
ocean liner with a gas-engine fed with fuel made in the 
engine-room either by a pressure or suction plant. 

. 
SOME INTERESTING tests regarding gasoline con- 
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sumption per mile have been made by Mr. S. F. 
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Edge, of London, England, in 
preparation for the tourist tro- 
phy run, to be held shortly on the 
Dashwood Hill Road. A stand- 
ard four-cylinder twenty-horse- 
power Napier car was fitted with 
a special yasoline tank holding 
exactly one gallon. The start 
was made from a milestone just 
outside of London. The first test 
resulted in 253 miles on one gal- 
lon of fuel, this including the 
climb up Dashwood Hill. The 
tank was then refilled, and the 
second test, held on a continua- 
tion of the same road, showed 
244 miles. On the third gallon 
24% miles were covered, and the 
fourth gallon permitted a run of 
27 miles flat. These tests showed 
an average of 25 11-16 miles for each gallon of gaso- 
line. It is obvious from these trials that the car actual- 
ly fulfills the requirements for the race,. and will aver- 
age something like thirty miles per hour, and twenty- 
five miles to the gallon of gasoline. The distances 
were measured between milestones on the highway. 
_ 
RAKE TESTS were recently made in Toulon, 
France, with horses and automobiles. When 
driven at eleven miles an hour, an automobile stopped 
in two and three-fourths yards, while a horse needed 
twenty-six yards. When the speed was thirteen miles 
the horse stopped in twenty yards and the motor-car 
in three yards. At a speed of twenty miles an hour a 
motor-car carrying four passengers stopped in ten 
yards. Without passengers and going at fifteen miles 
an hour the automobile stopped in three yards. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH. 





NTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


laughed at. What was done in Republican Philadel- 
phia can, and perhaps will be, done in Democratic 
New York City before the year is out. No one can 
close his eyes to the fact that this ground swell of 
public disapproval of grafts and grafting is sweeping 
across the country. Some day it will reach Wall 
Street. Murmurs of its approach have already been 
heard. Stockholders are beginning to realize that 
they, and not the few men whom they carelessly elect 
to control their properties, are the owners of the latter. 

Eventually, in this country as in England, stock- 
holders’ meetings will be meetings in deed and in 
fact. Dummies will not be tolerated on boards of di- 
rectors. The publication of false statements, the 
payment of dividends not earned, grafting by inside 
syndicates at the expense of the stockholders, all will 
call for rebuke and punishment. When that day comes 
millionaires will no longer be made in a day or an hour 
by schemes of reorganization, promotion, and flotation. 
When the history of the past ten years in Wall Street 
has been written, as some day I trust it will be, if it 
tells the whole truth and nothing but the truth, it will 
reveal a strange story of the secret and abhorrent 
means by which the great wealth of some who rank 
themselves among the wealthiest has been accu- 
mulated. I have no doubt that it is fear of exposure 
which has put a sudden end to numerous much-talked- 
of projecis of someof the Wall Street leaders. Timid- 
ity on their part has led, naturally, to timidity on the 
part of the public, and the stock market suffers ac- 
cordingly. 

Investors do not know whom to trust and specula- 
tors are afraid to gamble with loaded dice in the hands 
of competitors. We have had a sluggish, fluctuating, 
and liquidating market, just as I predicted we must 
have, after the recent break, and nothing can change 
this situation until conditions in the business world and 
the crop outlook improve. Little is said about the 
money market except that we have the constant as- 
surance that money is, and will continue to be, plenti- 
ful. And yet the fact remains that thoughtful bankers 
are apprehensive of a sharp advance in money rates 
when the customary movement in the fall begins. If 
that apprehension becomes general it will lead to an 
effort by bankers to prepare for it a little earlier than 
usual. The fact that the Federal treasury cannot 
help our money-lenders is of prime importance ; for, 
usually, the treasury has stood as a barrier, when 
necessary, to protect Wall Street from panics. This 
is not because the government believes in aiding specu- 
lators, but rather because the effects of a panic are so 
disastrous to all business interests that the govern- 
ment is justified in going to the last extreme to pre- 
vent such a great misfortune. 

I hope no one will believe that I am predicting a 
panic at this time, when business is quite normal in most 
lines of trade and when money is abundant at reasonable 
rates for all mercantile transactions. I am only advis- 
ing my readers who have become accustomed to the 
exhilaration of Wall Street booms to remember that 
these do not last forever, and that there is a period 
when big operators make the bulk of their money not 
on the bull but on the bear side of the market. 

“Extra ’”’: My own preference would be a railroad security rather 


than a mining stock, unless I knew that the latter had special reasons 
for looking attractive. 

M.,’’ San Francisco: 1. Only a tentative proposition has been 
made, apparently as a “ feeler.” It gives 60 per cent. in the new pre- 
ferred stock for 100 per cent. in the old, and makes no provision for 
the payment of accumulated dividends. 2. Conservative men in the 


directorate of Railway Steel Springs have been advising against an in- 
crease of the dividend on the common, though they still insist that 
the latter is worth holding. 

“FB. G. M.,” Council Bluffs: 1. The New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, with its various occasional “ sections,’’ will give 
you all the references that you probably need. A very handy book for 
reference is the ‘* Manual of Statistics Stock Exchange Hand Book,” 
published by the Manual of Statistics Company, 25 West Broadway, 
New York. I know of no book that I would recommend more highly 
to those who seek ready information regarding stock-exchange and 
other securities. 2. Icannot tell you. 3. The market. in most respects, 
still looks too high. 

“*A.,”” Pennsylvania : Two months from now we shall know pretty 
well what we may expect from all the leading crops, excepting corn. 
The outlook in the money market may also disclose itself by that 
time, for lam looking for an earlier demand for New York funds 
from the West this year than usual. With good crop prospects and 
no unexpected general misfortune the market would probably 
strengthen to some extent. The best way is to leave an order to sell 
at a satisfactory price if you cannot keep track of the situation while 
abroad. A satisfactory price at such a time would be any price that 
showed a profit. 

““S.,’’ Goshen, N. Y.: 1. I would have nothing to do with the stock 
of the De Forest Wireless Telegraph Co. No reports regarding it are 
available, and I therefore cannot give you the information you seek. 
The best, thing to do, is to leave it alone. 2. Colo. Fuel and Iron, as I 
have repeatedly said, has been so financed by the Rockefeller-Gould 
interests that the bonded indebtedness and capitalization have been 
largely increased, and yet it is the general belief that, because of the 
competition that this property threatens against the Steel Trust, in 
the West, it holds a good strategic position, from the speculative 
standpoint. This is not a good market on which to make heavy pur- 
chases. 

Continued oa page 572. 
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Feed Young Girls. 


MustT HAVE RIGHT Foop WHILE GROWING. 


_— 


REAT CARE should be taken at the critical period, 

when the young girl is just merging into woman- 

hood, that the diet shall contain all that is upbuilding, 
and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being formed, and if 
formed of a healthy, sturdy character, health and hap- 
piness will follow ; on the other hand, unhealthy cells 
may be built in and a sick condition slowly supervene, 
which, if not checked, may ripen into a chronic disease 
and cause lifelong suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect on my 
stomach a few years ago that I was compelled to quit 
using it. It brought on headaches, pains in my 
muscles, and nervousness. 

“‘I tried to use tea inits stead, but found its effects 
even worse than those I suffered from coffee. Then 
for a long time I drank milk alone at my meals, but it 
never helped me physically, and at last it palled on me. 
A friend came to the rescue with the suggestion that 
I try Postum Coffee. 

“‘I did so, only to find at first that I didn't fancy 
it. But I had heard of so many persons who had been 
benefited by its use that I persevered, and when I had 
it brewed right found it grateful in flavor and 
soothing and strengthening to my stomach. I ean find 
no words to express my feeling of what I owe to Post- 
um Food Coffee ! 

“‘In every respect it has worked a wonderful im- 
provement— the headaches, nervousness, the pains inmy 
side and back, all the distressing symptoms yielded to 
the magic power of Postum. My brain seems also to 
share in the betterment of my physical condition ; it 
seems keener, ‘more alert and brighter. I am, in 
short, in better health now than I ever was before, 
and I am sure I owe it to the use of your Postum Food 
Coffee.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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MARSHALL, YALE, WINNER 
OF THE HIGH JUMP, 6 FT. 
Pictorial News Co 


L. W. SIMONS, PRINCETON, 
WINNER OF BROAD JUMP, 23 


FT. 2/4 IN.—Pictorial News Co. 






FIFTEEN MEN STARTING IN THE ONE-MILE FINAL. 
Peirce & Jones. 































































TAKING THE FIRST HURDLE IN THE 120- 
YARD HURDLE-RACE. 
Earle. 






W. J. HAIL, YALE, CARRIED FROM THE FIELD 
BY HIS TEAM-MATES AFTER WINNING THE 
TWO-MILE RUN.—Pictorial News Co. 


START OF HEAT IN 100-YD. DASH.—RIGHT 
TO LEFT: R. MILLER, PR.; W. R. KNAKAL, 
C.; W. D. DEAR, PA.; A. L. TWITCHELL, Y. 
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READY FOR THE START IN THE HALF- 
MILE RUN, WON BY PARSONS, YALE, 
IN RECORD TIME.—VHarle. 
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HYMAN, PENN., FIRST IN 
440- AND SECOND IN 
220-YD. DASH.—Larie. 


















F. J. PORTER, CORNELL, 
WHO WON THE SHOT- 
PUT.—Earle. 
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G. T. COOK, THE BIG CORNELL FRESHMAN, SEC- 


D. C. MUNSON, CORNELL, WINNER OF THE 
OND IN THE HAMMER-THROW.-~ Eurie. 


MILE-RUN.—JLarie. 


DRAY, YALE, MAKING A POLE-VAULT OF 11 FT. 104 IN,, HAIL, YALE, WINNING THE TWO-MILE RUN IN GOOD 


Ek. B. PARSONS, YALE, WINNING THE HALF-MILE RUN AND 
STYLE. Farle. 


MAKING A NEW RECORD.— Earle. A NEW MARK.—Eurle. 


THE COLLEGE MEN’S GREATEST ATHLETIC TOURNAMENT. 





WINNERS IN LEADING EVENTS OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP MEET AT PHILADELPHIA, IN WHICH 
CORNELL MADE THE BEST SCORE. 
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THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS OF MEXICO 


By Sr. Lic. Don Pablo Macedo (* ), vice-president of the Commission of Coinage and Exchange of Mexico 


OR THE first fifty years of our independent life 
we Mexicans engaged in no other occupation than 
the fraternal one of slaughtering each other. As a 
Spanish colony we had received no civic education, 
and we had no more notion of government than that 
derived from the exploitation established by the law 
in favor of the privileged classes, who were the Cath- 
olic clergy and the Spaniards who came here to govern, 
or to grow rich on the brutalizing toil of the Indian, 
whose physical and moral condition it was in no wise 
sought to improve, for he had been declared to be per- 
petually under age and incompetent. 

Our first independent governments, therefore, only 
continued along the same pathway of errors as char- 
acterized the colonial period, and in many respects 
they aggravated these errors, for they were too weak 
to maintain order, and the most complete anarchy was 
thus added to all tne other ills of the colony. The 
lapse of half a century was necessary before the mid- 
dle class should become educated and could understand 
that it was indispensable to modify profoundly the 
economic administration of the country if it were to 
aspire to become some day a factor in human civiliza- 
tion. All the available property, both in the cities and 
the country, was in the possession of the religious cor- 
porations, as the fruits of a slow and century-long ef- 
fort at absorption. The little which did not belong to 
the clergy was in the hands of a small privileged class 
which, in the midst of routine and ignorance, fostered 
in no way the well-being of the community, but de- 
voted itself to the most iniquitous exploitation of the 
working classes. 

Many fields of individual activity were monopolized 
by the governmental administrations, such as the 
growing and manufacture of tobacco, the production 
of salt, of gunpowder, of ice, and of many other 
articles. There were custom-houses not only at the 
ports and frontiers, which collected enormous import 
duties and absolutely forbade the entrance of what we 
produced in quantities, or of what it was supposed we 
could produce, like cotton, for instance ; but in the in- 
terior of the country were others which collected the 
excise duties (alcahala) and raised barriers impossible 
for honest business to pass. In a word, Mexico was a 
country where, save the clergy and a few rich men 
without education or patriotism, all others were literal- 
ly dying of hunger as victims of privilege, of public 
and private monopoly, and of the excise. 

From 1856 to 1867 the men we speak of as of ‘‘the 
reform,’’ although they formed no organized political 
party, properly speaking, but were merely rallied 
about liberal and civilizing ideas and principles, de- 
stroyed such an absurd system. They abolished church 
holdings (mortmain). They made the property of re- 
ligious corporations national, awarding it to those who 
had been its occupants and, when the latter did not 
ask for the award, to any one who denounced it. They 
prohibited public and private monopoly. They abol- 
ished the personal privileges previously enjoyed by 
priests and soldiers. And, in short, they broke the 
bonds that prevented this people from moving and 
even from breathing. This was the work of redemp- 
tion of such men as Alvarez, Ocampo, Lerdo de Tejada, 
Ruiz, Gutiérrez Zamora, Fuente, Iglesias, Ramirez, 
Prieto, and many others, headed by Benito Juarez as 
the personification of the time-honored claims of the 
Indian and of the oppressed classes. 

With the restoration of the Mexican republic in 
1867, after the ephemeral empire of Maximilian had 
been swept away by the swords of men like Diaz, 
Escobedo, Trevino, Corona, and other popular leaders, 
these principles of economic liberty finally triumphed. 
But there still remained the sickly germs of past evils, 
and the political disturbances only ended ten years 
later, when one of the most distinguished captains in 
the history of the intervention reached the highest 
office in the national government, at first by the sorry 
path of a military movement which translated the su- 
preme desires of the country to move and live practi- 
cally within the principles of economic liberty already 
conquered, and afterward by the consent, repeatedly 
manifested, of Mexicans of every social class. 

Under the presidency of General Porfirio Diaz, in 
1877, there opened up for Mexico the period of ma- 
terial advancement in all its forms—railways and tele- 
graphs, port-works, light-houses on the coasts ; banks 
and credit institutions of every kind ; great industrial 
and mining enterprises ; unwonted business activity ; 
rise in the value of property ; work for every one who 
wanted it ; improvement in day wages ; enormous in- 
crease in national production ; extension of the schools 
and of the sources of wealth—everything, absolutely 
everything that to-day constitutes the prosperity of 
the nation, it may be said, has arisen from 1877 to the 
present time; that is to say, in the brief period of 
less than thirty years, under the shelter of a govern- 
ment which has established peace and security and 
has realized the principles of economic liberty im- 
planted by the reform. 

This work is described in numerous special trea- 
tises, and so it does not lie with us to dwell upon it in 
detail, and we will only state in passing that, if it was 
in the beginning somewhat disorderly with that dis- 
order which is imposed by the pressure of events that 
crowd each other and of opportunities which must not 
be neglected, it has been converted into a serenely 
methodical and thoughtful one since that notable 





SR. LIC. DON PABLO MACEDO, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION OF COINAGE OF MEXICO, AND ,ONE OF THAT 
COUNTRY’S FOREMOST FINANCIERS AND ABLEST 


PUBLIC MEN. Valleto y Ca. 


statesman, José Y. Limantour, was called to the coun- 
cils of the national government in 1893. As secretary 
of the treasury he has been able, without paralyzing 
the nation’s powers of production, to increase the in- 
come of the exchequer from less than forty million 
dollars to nearly ninety million dollars ; to cut down 
the budgets and obtain very considerable yearly sur- 
pluses ; to extract order from the former veritable 
chaos of our national debt ; to convert our foreign 
loans into five-per cent. bonds ; to issue a new loan at 
four per cent., which demonstrates the solidity of our 
credit in the first markets of the world ; to demolish 
the domestic custom-houses, giving complete freedom 
to business and industry ; to acquire for the govern 
ment the control of our principal railway lines ; and, 
finally, to crown this gigantic economic task by pro- 
viding the nation with a genuine legal tender that in 
a very short time has given to our international ex- 
change a steadiness which only a short time ago was 
believed to be impossible of realization, and which, 
without causing the disturbances predicted by numer- 
ous prophets of evil, will soon place us under the sys- 
tem of the gold standard, with the actual circulation 
of coin of that metal, which is nowadays indispensable 
to every nation that desires to progress. 

All these are facts, and as such are recognized and 
proclaimed alike by natives and foreigners, by friends 
and enemies of General Diaz, of Mr. Limantour, and 
their associates in the government of the republic. But 
there are not lacking minds before whom there arises 
as a dread and crushing problem the formidable ques- 
tion: Will this progress of Mexico last? Will it not 
be condemned to disappear and sink away on the day 
that that man leaves the land of the living, under whose 
fostering care, as under the wand of a magician, 
order has leaped from chaos, wealth from misery, and 
prosperity from misfortune ? 

The doubt becomes a serious possibility to thinking 
men,. for, it must be confessed, our record as a people 
is not strong enough to inspire confidence by itself. 
Besides, we have not practiced political liberty, nor do 
we practice it fully in those broad and sound mani- 
festations which balance everything in the midst of 
passing conflicts. And finally, undeniable as is the 
personal influence of the head of the government in 
the first place, and after his that of his official assist- 
ants, in the results obtained up to the present time, 
these results appear to be the peculiar appurtenance 
of the brains of these most illustrious men. Looking 
at the subject in another light, however much less 
visible the former restless spirit is among Mexicans 
than it was previously, it would be impossible to deny 
that that spirit has not yet become extinct, has not 
quite disappeared, and that a certain class of citizens 
opposed to personal, undisturbed, and obscure toil—the 
results of which are necessarily slow of fruition 
harbors aspirations to organize into a body which shall 
take possession of the public offices and convert them 
into means of personal aggrandizement and splendor. 

Yes ; all these adverse factors exist, and there is no 
closing one’s eyes to the reality. But against them 
stand out other more important facts, other and health- 
ier factors, which will do away with every germ of 
disturbance and disorder and stifle it in its inception. 
In the first place, knowledge has spread among the 
middle class to a very perceptible extent, and the gen- 
erations which are coming forward and are penetrating 
to governmental circles already know that every polit- 
ical revolution is a tremendous social retrogression. 
On the other hand, the people, the great anonymous 
mass, is already inured to honest toil and to the peace- 
ful enjoyment of its productions. Besides, material 
interests have been multiplied to such an extent, in all 
their forms, of farming, mercantile, industrial, and 
mining property, that by themselves they will infalli- 
bly form a powerful counterpoise to disturbing tenden- 
cies. And even supposing that these elements, all of 





them making for order and social preservation, are not 
yet capable of being politically organized, through the 
lack of habits they have had no opportunity to acquire 
through the practice of true democracy—what is sure 
what is perfectly certain, is that they are now indeed 
capable of upholding a strong government and of be- 
coming disciplined under its orders. 

The primary question, therefore, lies in knowing 
whether, after General Diaz, we Mexicans will or will 
not have a strong government to uphold. I believe we 
will surely have it, because our fundamental law, hav- 
ing created a Vice-President appointed for the purpose 
of eventually succeeding him who wields the executive 
power, now prevents the contingency of our passing 
through a headless period, which would be very dan- 
gerous. This Vice-President is to-day Mr. Ramon Cor- 
ral, whose honesty, energy, and integrity I must not 
eulogize for many reasons, the principal of which is 
that my friendship and attachment to him are well 
known. 

To-morrow another man may be Vice-President. 
But, whoever he is, he will represent law and order 
and, should necessity arise, will constitute a firm gov- 
ernment, because he will find a public exchequer in the 
full tide of prosperity and with a considerable surplus ; 
because he will have at his disposal, as powerful means 
of action, twenty thousand kilometers of telegraph 
lines and almost as many of railroads ; because he will 
find public credit on a level that had never been at- 
tained among us; because he will no longer have to 
contend with the former petty local chieftainships ; 
and, finally, because there will unite with him insepa- 
rably all those national elements and interests which, 
if they have up to the present time remained indif- 
ferent to purely political problems, will never unite 
with anything that stands for disturbance, disorder, or 
what in our picturesque popular dialect we call “‘La 
Bola.’’ 

No; no fears are to be felt for the future. The 
progress of Mexico, as a distinguished orator and 
friend of mine has eloquently said, is nailed to our 
soil with the rails of our iron roads, and no criminal 
hand shall be strong enough to tear it away! We 
may have confidence in it ; and the greatest merit our 
eminent President, General Diaz, will have in history 
will not lie in the immense work of civilization he has 
realized, but in having made it to endure through the 
ages, so that time may perfect it and Mexico work 
out its historic destinies within the ideals peculiar to 
its race, its traditions, and the tongue of its sons. 


*SKETCH OF SR. MACEDO. 


Next to Mr. Limantour, the finance minister of Mexico, Mr. 
Macedo, the author of this article, is usually considered the foremost 
financier of his country. To him, perhaps, as much as to Mr. Liman- 
tour, is given the credit of bringing about the change of the mone- 
tary system of Mexico, which has put that country on a sound and 
permanent financial basis—one of the most important steps ever 
taken by that government. 

More than two years ago President Diaz and his advisers decided 
that a revision of the Mexican monetary system would be advisable. 
A general meeting of prominent business, professional, and public 
men was called, and the result of that conference was the selection of 
a commission to work out the details of a new financial system. Mr. 
Macedo was made president of that commission, and the new system 
which Mexico has adopted was to a great extent the product of his 
work, knowledge, and ability. Since Mexico has gone on a permanent 
gold basis, the government has appointed a commission of exchange 
and coinage to rearrange the coinage and exchange of the country on 
the new basis. Secretary Limantour is the president of this commis- 
sion, ex-officio, but Mr. Macedo is the vice-president and active head. 
He is therefore a man of the greatest importance in the affairs of the 
republic. 

Mr. Macedo is, also, a member of the National Congress of Mexico. 
He is the director of the National School of Law; a director and the 
counsel of the National Bank of Mexico, which is the financial agent 
of the Mexican government and has a capital of $26,000,000. Mr. 
Macedo is a director of the railways incorporated under the title of 
the National Lines of Mexico and controlled by the Mexican govern- 
ment; he is the representative in his country of the Rothschilds; the 
attorney of large native and foreign corporations, and was Mexico’s 
delegate to the Pan-American congress. He is one of the most hon- 
ored citizens of his country, a most courteous gentleman, splendidly 
educated, liberal in his views, progressive in every sense of the word, 
and enjoys the fullest confidence of the Mexican government. There 
are few men in Mexico who can discuss more intelligently or with 
greater authority than Mr. Macedo the subject which is treated in 
— article which he has contributed to LESLIE’s WEEKLY. — THE 
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Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 


OULD YOU like an artist’s proof of any of the 
pictures in this number? We receive so many 
requests from our readers for proofs of our beautiful 
pictures that a few extra copies are made each week 
of every picture that appears in this publication (with 
the exception of those whose use is allowed through 
the courtesy of the owner). We will send you any 
proof you may select, securely mailed, at from fifty 
cents to two dollars, depending onsize. Write at once, 
as the proofs will be kept only three weeks after publi- 
cation, and a very limited number is printed. 


Mrs. Steese’s Baby 


CURED OF TERRIBLE ECZEMA BY CUTICURA AND SKii 
MADE CLEAR AS NEW-BORN BABE’S. 


““My little daughter was covered with sores and 
her face was terribly disfigured. I called in three 
doctors, but she grew worse. Neighbors advised 
Cuticura, and before I had used half of the cake of 
soap and box of ointment the sores had all healed, and 
my little one’s skin was as clear as a new-born babe’s. 
I would not be without Cuticura again if it cost five 
dollars, instead of 75 cents, which is all it ecs+ us to 
cure our baby.’’—Mrs. G. J. Steese, Akron, O. 
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‘THE PRACTICAL 

question which 
comes first into the 
mind of the usual citi- 
zen of the United 
States when Mexico is 
mentioned to him is 
this : 

**Is there a chance 
to make money down 
there ?’’ 

In response to this 
question, it may be said 
without hesitation that, within the next decade or two, 
hundreds of millions of dollars will be made in Mexico 
by the people of the United States, and that Mexico is 
without question the most fertile field for profit which 
Americans can find to-day. It will not be so always. 
The time will come when there are no more “bar- 
gains’’ to be had in Mexico. The period is not far dis- 
tant when all the opportunities for the biggest financial 
gains will have been taken up. This situation makes 
the southern republic of peculiar interest just now to 
the man who is eager tomake money. There are good 
and logical reasons why this condition of affairs exists 
at this time in Mexico, and these reasons are particu- 
larly apparent to the man who has spent some time in 
the sister republic and has riven some attention to 
this phase of the situation. 

The first and most important reason is that Mexico 
is a vast land of undeveloped resources. No one who 
has made any investigation doubts the natural wealth 
of the country across the Rio Grande. It has already 
become recognized as the richest mineral region in the 
whole world. Mexico now produces more silver than 
any other nation, having already surpassed the United 
States in that industry. During the four years ending 
with 1903-04 the silver output of Mexico amounted to 
more than $312,000,000. In that same period the pro- 
duction of copper was more than $70,000,000, and it in- 
creased in four years more than one hundred per cent. 
But the most significant mineral statistics are those 
concerning gold, which show that the increase of the 
production of this metal during the four years ending 
1903-04 over the production of the previous four years 
was more than six hundred per cent.! This fact is 
significant, because it shows the result of the advent 
of American miners, who by the new and improved 
methods of extraction are getting rich gold values 
from ores from which Mexican miners obtained only 
silver. 

ONSIDERING the sstate- 
ment made some time 
ago by Cecil Rhodes 
that Mexico is the rich- 
est mineral region in the 
whole world, one is sur- 
prised in visiting that 
country to observe that 
its mining industry is 
actually still in its in- 
fancy. There are vast 

mineralized tracts that have not yet been prospected, 

and there are many old mines of known richness that 
have not yet been reopened. And aside from the 
precious metals in which our neighbor republic is sin- 
gularly rich, sheshas oil, coal, iron, lead, cobalt, anti- 

mony, and other products of the earth, which within a 

few years will be making fortunes for the men whose 

enterprise and energy are applied in their production. 

The alert, aggressive American is hastening to 
take an early advantage of the situation in Mexico. 
President Diaz told me that fifty per cent. of the min- 
ing titles which he now signs were for citizens of the 
United States. And because he is a man of broad 
view, the head of the Mexican government welcomes 
the American miner to Mexico, realizing that the re- 
sult will be the increased activity and prosperity of 
his country. 

The amendment of Mexican mining laws as under- 
taken by President Diaz and those to whom he has 
delegated the details of the work will be an important 
advantage not only to those who have mining interests 
in Mexico, but is significant in showing the sensible 
attitude of the Mexican government toward the Ameri- 
can ‘‘commercial invasion.’’ Among the leaders of 
this movement, which is actually a co-operation of 
American and Mexican interests in Mexico, is Carlos 
Robles, of Guanajuato, Mexico, one of the recognized 
authorities in his country on questions of international 
law. Associated with him in the movement is Dwight 
Furness, who, for a score of years and during Demo- 
cratic as well as Republican administrations, has been 
the United States consul at Guanajuato, where he has 
large interests. Mr. Furness is one of the Americans 
who have been signally successful in Mexico. He has 
large mining and land interests at Guanajuato and 
elsewhere. A more prominent American who has 
made millions out of his properties is Colonel W. C. 
Greene, president of the Greene Consolidated Copper 
Company, who lives in New York and whose mines 
in Cananea have made him many times a millionaire. 
Formerly Colonel Greene was a ranchman in the 
Southwest. I could point to scores of instances 
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of American individuals and companies that have 
already made great fortunes by taking advantage of 
the opportunities in mining which Mexico offers. In 
every mineral state of the republic there are conspicu- 
ous examples, and the individual instances are increas- 
ing with the growth of the country’s mineral output. 

But only a part of Mexico is mineral. There are 
millions of acres of undeveloped tropical lands which 
have the soil and climate for intense production. There 
are other vast tracts that will ‘‘ blossom as the rose ”’ 
under irrigation, as California has done. Americans, 
too, are buying up these lands, some of them culti- 
vating their own plantations, others inducing coloniza- 
tion, and still others holding their property for a rise 
in value. Aside from mines and agriculture, there are 
opportunities in Mexico in commerce and in manu- 
facturing. Like the two former, the two latter in- 
dustries are in their infancy. 

+. 

NOTHER condition which 
makes the opportunity 
for profitable invest- 
ment in Mexico partic- 
ularly inviting is the 
cordial attitude of Mex- 
ico toward American 
citizens. This cordiality 
and spirit of co-opera- 
tion is the settled policy 
of the Mexican govern- 

ment. It is the personal feeling of the President him- 
self, and he has instilled it into those who assist him in 
the administration of the nation’s affairs. It is a policy 
which will unquestionably continue after General Por- 
firio Diaz has relinquished his firm control of the Mex- 
ican nation. His prospective successor, Vice-President 
Corral, is one of the strongest and ablest men in his 
country. Incidentally, he is extremely democratic and 
very popular, and he is a man of large private for- 
tune, his wealth being estimated at five million dollars 
gold. Like President Diaz, Mr. Corral believes that 
the best policy for Mexico is to encourage the interest 
and friendship of the American people. 

The Vice-President spent most of his life in Sonora, 
which borders on the United States, and he has learned 
the language and methods of the American. He was 
governor of Sonora when selected to the post which 
places him in succession to President Diaz, and his 
administration should be distinguished by at least the 
same measure of friendship toward American inter- 
ests as that of the present august chief of the republic. 

One often hears the question asked with suspicion : 

‘*Supposing President Diaz should resign or die 
suddenly, what then ?’’ 

The hope of the republic is that neither of the events 
will happen, at least for many years to come ; but the 
opinion of the men who know Mexico best is that the 
nation would pursue the even tenor of her way with- 
out a ripple of disturbance, because of the solid foun- 
dation on which the republic has been placed by the 
conservatism and patriotism of President Diaz. One 
guarantee of the future is the broad intelligence, the 
distinguished executive ability, and the popularity of 
Vice-President Corral. Another assurance of uninter- 
rupted tranquillity is the strength and importance of 
foreign interests in Mexico, the most important of 
these being American. These interests, with their 
own governments behind them, would support the Mex- 
ican government promptly and effectively against its 
enemies, should even the slightest disturbing element 
become apparent. 

Another important factor in the situation which 
makes Mexico a fertile opportunity for American en- 
terprise, which should not be underestimated, is the 
recent change in the laws of that country insuring the 
stability of its money and investments and putting it 
practically on a gold basis. The Mexican peso, the 
silver coin which contains about the same amount of 
silver as our dollar, is firmly fixed at a value of fifty 
cents gold. Formerly it fluctuated with a wide radius, 
and the foreign investor could never tell definitely the 
value of his holdings, and the variations of value were 
sometimes great enough to wipe out the profits of an 
enterprise. 

All this is past ; and the change has brought a new 
era to Mexico. It has resulted in the condition which 
led me to say in the opening of this article that the 
‘bargains ’’ in Mexico would all be taken up in a few 
years. The fixing of the monetary standard of Mexico 
on a firm basis has started the flood of American dol- 
lars across the Rio Grande. American capital and 
enterprise is seeking all the corners of the republic. 
It is going into mines, lands, railroads, power plants, 
factories. Hear what a prominent Wall Street publi- 
cation in New York has to say on this point. I quote: 

“‘There is every indication that within a short time 
business in Mexico will begin to increase at a much 
more rapid rate than at any time for many years at 
least. It is altogether probable that the country is on 
the eve of the greatest development, so far, in its his- 
tory.”’ 

In the same article this publication continues : 

















“It was the un- 
versal opinion that 
within a few months 
at the longest, a large 
amount of American* 
money will be invested 
in Mexico. The latest 
trustworthy estimates 
place the total of such 
investments so far at 
about $800,000,000. 
It is known that for 
some time American 
capitalists have simply been waiting for a definite 
announcement as to when the new monetary system 
would become effective before increasing their invest- 
ments in Mexico, or placing money there for the first 
time. 

**It is the opinion of men here who are altogether 
familiar with Mexican affairs that not later than 
August or September the increase in business in 
Mexico will become decidedly perceptible. It will be 
recalled that recently we published official statistics 
which showed that the trade between the United States 
and Mexico during the last ten years has increased 
300 per cent. This big expansion occurred during a 
period in which the currency of the country was on a 
fluctuating basis. With the currency on a stable basis 
the increase within the next few years should be at a 
still larger proportional rate.”’ 

The statistics of the Treasury Department of 
Mexico show that Uncle Sam buys seventy-six per 
cent. of all that Mexico sells to foreign countries, and 
supplies to Mexico nearly sixty percent. of all that she 
buys abroad. So the United States now stands first 
both as customer and provider for Mexico. The com- 
mercial relations between the two countries are con- 
stantly growing closer with the increased development 
of Mexican resources ; and this is resulting in material 
benefit to the people of both nations. 

Of the American millions which will flow into Mexico 
under the stimulus which the new financial régime has 
brought about, some will undoubtedly be lost ; and 
these losses will come about, more than for any other 
reason, through ignorance of conditions in Mexico and 
the misrepresentations by unscrupulous men. It is 
absurd for the American to entertain the idea that he 
can jump into Mexico, spend a few months there, 
and return at once with a fortune. Before he can be 
successful in any degree he must understand conditions 
that exist in -that country. Business methods in 
Mexico are radically different from those at home. 
Money in Mexico is to be made through intercourse 
with the Mexicans, therefore the man who would make 
money there through individual effort should know the 
Spanish language. To acquire the necessary facility 
of tongue and knowledge of methods requires years. 
The safest, surest, and even quickest way to make 
money in Mexico is to avail yourself of the experience 
and accomplishments of others. 
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MEET this condition 
there are American com- 
panies which, by having 
responsible and impor- 
tant Mexican connec- 
tions, are perhaps best 
equipped to advise in- 
quirers on commercial 
and investment ques- 
tions in Mexico. There 
are already established 
reliable organizations of this sort in the United States. 
Carlos Robles, of Guanajuato, Mexico, the leader in the 
movement for the revision of his country’s mining 
laws, is associated with one of the foremost of these 
companies.* Dwight Furness, American consul at 
Guanajuato, is also a member of the same organiza- 
tion, and associated with them are Sr. Gonzales, the 
governor of Guanajuato, Hugo Scherer, a banker in 
Mexico City and a member of the commission appoint- 
ed by President Diaz to arrange the details of the re- 
vision of the Mexican monetary system, and others of 
equal prominence and influence. These men are asso- 
ciated in New York with men who have had long ex- 
perience and have high standing in financial affairs. 
At the risk of appearing to be biased, I say positively 
that the man who would benefit by the opportunities 
for wealth which Mexico offers would do vastly better 
to avail himself of such an organization than by blindly 
undertaking to make his own way unaided. 

During my recent visit to Mexico I met many resi- 
dent Americans who had several years ago made invest- 
ments in that country. These investments had grown 
to such an extent that the investors had found it to 
their advantage to give up their homes and occupa- 
tions in the States and move to Mexico, making the 
neighbor country their permanent residence. The num- 
ber of those who are following this course is increas- 
ing, and with the development of wealth in Mexico have 
come a notable improvement in the ways of living, and 
the introduction of American and European improve- 
ments and comforts. 











* The Securities Corporation, Ltd., of 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, dealing largely in Mexican investments and securities. 
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Told on Tell. 


OOR William Tell! Of course you’ve 
read 
His story—’tis a fell tale. 
But have you ever heard it said 
A telltale told the Tell tale ? 


Mexican Securities 


We offer at 92° 


Six Per Cent. 
25-Year Gold Bonds 


of the 
National Bond Company 
of Mexico 
SECURITY: 


The funds realized from the sale 
of these bonds are invested in pro- 
ducing Real Estate in the down- 
town district of the City of Mexico. 

The Company has a guaranty 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page Hs 


** B.,”’ Chicago, IIL: 
4s will yield you about that figure, and are reason- 
ably safe. The San Antonio and Aransas Pass 4s 
also have merit. 

. L.,” Augusta, Ga.: Rock Island preferred 
is a “4 per cent. stock, and, if its present earnings 
continue, can pay its dividends without difficulty. 
It has still to have the test of hard times, however. 

“X.,."" Norwich, Conn.: 1. Rock Island preferred, 
around 70, is spec ulatively attractive, and is by no 
means an investment security. 2. Toledo St. L. and 
waer 4s would be a fair exchange. 

’ Nice, France: I would buy the Tol. St. 
and West. 4s. They are earning far more than thei vir 
interest charges, and the business of the road is 
well established. Ultimately these bonds should 
sell higher. 

S.,”" Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. I write 
paper than Lesuie’s WEEKLY. 2. The accumula- 
tion of a short interest on each decline gives an 
opportunity for a moderate advance, but the liqui- 
dating tendency still continues. 

K.,”’ So. Bethlehem, Penn.: 1. Not a member of 
the exchange, and I cannot recommend the proposi- 
tion. Better leaveitalone. 2. I think so. 3. 
inquiry answers itself. 


for no other | 


| decline 


Your | but all experts unite 
If it had enormous value it ! property, one of the greatest in the world. 


ments regarding the book value of the shares have 
been correctly reported. That value was between 
thirty and forty dollars a share. 3. I would always 
buy the safer stock, namely, the preferred, if I 
bought either. 4. The new plan offers no adjust- 
ment of the cumulative dividends on the preferred. 
5. I do not believe that the new plan can be carried 
out, in view of the general opposition of the pre- 
ferred stockholders. 6. Every one must make up 
his own mind as to the time when to buy. 

“Y.,” Utica, N. Y.: 1. I see nothing for the 
holders of Mont. and Boston Copper to do but to sell 
and take their loss in the hope of buying in at a 
lower range, or to hold their stock and to await the 
result of the reorganization. Those who are deeply 
interested in the property still insist that it is of 
value, and that it has only needed capital to prove 
that fact. Of course the bond issue ahead of the 


| of Malting preferred has brought the stock down to | 
Toledo St. Louis and Western | a level where it has looked attractive, if the state- 


stock must depreciate the value of the latter. 2. | 
The hesitation in the copper market may presage a | 


in that commodity, and in that event the 
earnings of all the great copper com panies will 

somewhat reduced. The par of Greene is only $10, 
in saying that it is a great 
It sells 


would not have to seek 
pyrenest rs. 

’ Louisville, Ky.: 
TheGire ux owns thirty- 
two claims in Nevada, 
partly developed, and 
gold and copper proper- 
ties in Sonora, Mexico. 
Some men of fair stand- 
ing seem to be connect- 


| ed with it, but Ido not 


know enough about the 
property to advise as to 
its merits 
“a coe, MM. F.3 
You are correct, as | 
understand it, in your 
statement about the 
Smelting Comp: ny, but 
I do not like the man- 
ner in which the new 
financing has been 
done. I cannot analyze 
the situation because of 
lack of space. It is a 
study in itself, and the 
very fact that on its 
face it is complicated 
is not in its favor. 
G.,”"" Mont.: M. 
K. and T. common sold 
last year as low as 15 
and as high as 36; this 


year as low as 24 1-2 
and as high as 33. In 
a market subject to 


such fluctuations as 
Wall Street is now ex- 
periencing it is always 
safe to take a two- or 
three-point profit with 
an idea of buying in 
again on a slump. It 
is easy to give an order 
to your broker to take 
advantage of a rise, 
and also to order a pur- 


| chase on a decline ata 


stipulated figure. 

‘L.,”” Pennsylvania : 
The fact that large in- 
terests bought Union 
Pacific heavily, on the 
recent advance, was 
clear, and also the fact 
that they sold heavily 
before the break, If 
they unloaded there is 
no reason why they 
should seek to makea 
market for the stock at 
higher prices. If they 
have not unloaded it 
would be to their inter- 
est, by increasing the 
dividends, to put the 
price up. I cannot tell 
what their situation is. 
The stock is high 
enough, on the basis of 
present dividends, 

“—H..”’ Oakland, Cal.: 
In 1900 the American 
Woolen charged off 
over one million dollars 
for depreciation. Its 


| reports show no such 


fund of $250,000.00 which protects | 


the bonds from any possible shrink- 
age in the value of the properties 
bought. 


RETURNS ON INVESTMENT : 


The bonds are guaranteed to 
bear six per cent. interest per an- 
num. Besides the six per cent., 
one-half of the net profits of the 
Company, distributed as dividends, 
are applied as a special extra divi- 
dend on the outstanding bonds. 

The security is of the highest 
class (producing real estate in the 
heart of the Capital of a great 
nation) and the interest is higher 
than is possible to obtain from simi- 
lar security in the United States. 

For full information address 
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charges since that date. 
This, no doubt, has en- 
abled the company to 
make the large increase 
in the surplus it is 
showing. While the 
rise in wool is not bene- 
fiting the manufactur- 
ing business, the profits 
are said to be large 
enough, if business 
continues at the pres- 
ent rate, to justify the 
declaration of a divi- 
dend on the common 
before the close of the 
year. It remains to be 
seen whether the di- 
rectors will decide upon 
this policy or not. 
“Howard”: 1. 
American Ice _ certifi- 
cates around 5 repre- 
sent the old ice com- 
mon, exchangeable for 
the stock of the new 
American Ice Securities 
Company to be issued 
on the basis of one for 
five. 2. The Guanajuato 
Reduction Company 
was promoted by the 
American Finance and 
Securities Co., 5 Nassau 
Street, New York, of 
which the Hon. Charles 
L. Kurtz is vice-presi- 
dent. Men of the high- 
est standing ere con- 
nected with the Ameri- 
can Finance and 


| Securities Co., and if 


you are interested in 
mining propositions it 
would pay you to write 
Mr. Kurtz, asking him 
to send you his pro- 
spectuses which are 
issued for public cireu- 
lation. You can men- 
tion LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
| if you wish. 

1>.,”” Eureka, Cal.: 
. The preferred share- 
no of American 
Malt have been asked 
whether they would 
give up their right to 
cumulative dividends 
and reduce their hold- 
ings by 40 per cent. 2. 
The decline in the price 
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iss Me xi 


advance in price, 


a hig investment 


Buy before 











oy PROTE ICT 


PATENT No. Malle 


a“ mablished 8860. 





R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent storey, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


oy FOR SIX 


FR E. E. MONTHS 


tHE MINING HERALD, leading mining and finan 
cial paper, giving valuable information on mining and 
oil industries, principal Companies, best dividend pay 
ing stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
made on absolutely sate investments. Special Tonopah 
and Goldfield number just ont Write for it to-day. 
A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 


New York 


PROTECTS 
INVESTORS 


The Financial World 
SAMPLE COPY FREE 

NO INVESTOR OR SPECULATOR CAN BE 
WITHOUT this fearless financial paper and its 
Advice Service, It helps you to judge legitimate 
investments from fakes. Ite xX poses roiten finance 
with all its tricks and traps. 1t is independent as it 
accept no adve 7 but lives and prospers by sub- 
seriptions only. lt will 


OPEN YOUR EYES 


to judge suately any Railroad, O11 Plantation, 

Mining, industrial stoc ‘y or Bond, in which 

you may be interested. A sample copy might 

save you a fortune or make you one, Send 

now for Free Sample Co before you 

forget it. FINANCIAL WORLD, 
27 Schiller Bidy., ¢ ‘hie ago. 
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Wisc ONSIN{ 


\ 


Your Vacation 


can be spent most ple sasantly 
and profitably at Waukesha, 


/ GNirAL \ 
\ Rau »] 
Waupaca, Fifield or any one of the 


hundred other delightful and refresh- 
ing resorts reached via the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL 





Ask your local railroad agent, or write for 
illustrated booklets, F 


JAS.C.POND 
Genera! Passenger Agent 
MILWAUKEE 

WIS. 


The Road of 


Service- Sectees-Badew 


Pullman Sleepers 
Cafe Parlor Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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The deepest, most scientific and 
least understood game of cards. 
lew players are aware of the per- 
centages so cunningly concealed, 
the strong plays of successful players, and the strength 
of advantage playing, etc. My treatise and tips explain 
these matters so all can comprehend. No matter how 
small the limit played, all poker players need these 
works. Illustrated by 102 fine full- page halt-tone engrav- 
ings, the pages 8 x 10 inches. S nt sealed, prepaid, $3.00 
(or 4c. stamps tor partic ulars). Ad lress,s MOORE 
PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 3, Columbus, Ohio. 








for all it is worth, ac- 


cording to the present | 


rate of dividend. 3. I 
would not sacrifice my 
American Malting 
shares. 4. Chicago 
Great Western is some- 
times a favorite in the 
speculative market, If 
you are patient I think 
you can escape a loss. 
‘S..” New York: 

The danger of specula- 
tion on the short side of 
the market at such a 
time, when certain 
leading influences are 
moving in a mysterious 
way in some 
stocks, must be obvi- 
ous. I believe that there 
must be liquidation in 
certain lines—the Steel 
stocks, for instance, 
unless the downward 
tendency in the iron in- 
dustry is speedily ar- 
rested ; and yet we have 
seen these stocks pro- 
tected by powerful in- 
terests on both sides of 
the water when pro- 
tection was least ex- 
pected. Ido not believe 
that the general trend 
will be downward for 
as long a period as five 
years, but I do believe 
that in nearly every in- 
stance short sales, if 
patiently protected, on 
as liberal a margin as 
30 per cent., will ulti- 
mately be profitable. 
One must be well in- 
formed and have pa- 
tience as well as con- 
servatism if he operates 
on the short side; for 
it must be borne in 
mind that great finan- 
cial interests some- 
times are able to unload 
a comparatively worth- 
less property on a gilt- 
edged proposition in 
such a way as to make 
the former far more 
valuable and sstill not 
affect the latter un- 
favorably. Some such 
protecting hand has 
been reaching out for 
Erie for some time, I 
am told. 

Continued on page 374. 


a 2 
Bonanzas 
in Mexico. 


HE MILLIONS 
upon millions 


of American 


dol- | 


lines of | 





| of 


lars that havegone | 


into various enter- 
prises in Mexico in 
the past few years 
are beginning to 
return a great deal 
of wealth to in- 
vestors in this 
country. Public 
attention has been 
directed almost en- 
tirely to Mexican 
governmentbonds, 
railroads, and min- 
ing, but many in- 
dustries, of which 
little is known 
generally, are and 
have been paying 
exceptional profits 
for sometime past. 
Tropical agricul- 


ture has paid hand- ! 


somely under the 
advanced methods 


and capable man- | 


agement of Ameri- 
cans. So much so, 
that records like 
that of a certain 
agricultural enter- 
prise which issued 
its fourth annual 
notice of an eight 
per cent. distribu- 
tion of earnings 
are becoming quite 
common. Appar- 
ently, there is no 
better field for 
American capital 
than Mexico. 


June 15, 


1905 


| A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 





The three requisites of facial beauty 
rounded features, absence of wrinkles and a 
fine complexicn, and she is a wise woman, 
blessed with these favors, who will strive 
by every means to preserve, or, if lost, re 
store them. 

Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, the greatest of 
beautifiers to-day, is the result of years of 
study and experience by Dr. Charles, a 
physician of high standing in his profession 
and his preparation is the only one in the 
world recognized and indorsed by the medi 


are 


cal fraternity. It is positively the only 
preparation known to science which with 
out the use of medicines and tonics will 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek or 
scrawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic—one application 


often showing a 
pecially when the 


decided improvement, es 
furrow is deep. 


For developing the bust or to make the 
breast firm large and beautiful, nothing 
can equal it. To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always use Dr 


Charles’ Flesh Food after weaning baby. It 
will also restore a bosom to its natural con 
tour and beauty lost through this cause 
We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub 
stitutes of Dr. «(‘harles’' Flesh Food. See 
that the name and portrait of Dr. Charles 
is on the box before purchasing. We also 
warn ladies not to use any other cream on 
the face, as Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food !{s guar- 
anteed not to promote the growth of hair. 
On sale at all the principal Department 
Stores and Druggists. 
SPECIAL OFFER —7* ev 
Amer ce eA NE AE NR 8 lar price 
of Dr Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, ae 
to introduce it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
and send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
FREE-- A sample box— just enough to 
ee convince you of the great 
merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food— will be 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
mailing We will also send you our! 
jliustrated book, ‘‘Art of Massage,”’ which 
contains all the proper movements for mas- 
saging the face, neck and arms, and full 
directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO., 108 Fulton St., New York 


Department A. 


% CARAT 
QUALITY AA 1 
CRYSTAL WHITE PERFECT 
Let us send you, on 
approval, prepaid, 
choice of rings ehuown, 
mew upon terms indicated. 


Send first payment with 
order, or we will send ring 
Cc. O. D, first payment, subject 

to examination; balance monthly. 
Ring Catalog No. 


Fi57 FREE, Wf 
interested in WATCHES or other 
° JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. 
aay HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 
lamonds — Watches — —— 
213 ( 7157) State Street 
Responsibility $250,000 


Estab. 1882 2 











cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening 
the skin. 

Fears’ is pure soap ol 
gentle character. 


Sold everywhere. 





TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 

* are ignition specialists. 
Our Apple Automatic sp: arker i8 
a portable storaye battery 

charger that cures all iguk 
} tion taults. All owners of 
launches, automobiles or £88 
' engines should write to-day te 

¢ Dayton tleetrical Mite. Con 
141 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, Oblo 
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Rye 


is in all the elements of 
superior quality 


The $ 
Perfect Whiskey ¢ 


Sold at all first-class cates and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


PHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHHSOSS ESOS HOSOHSOSHSHSHSOSOE OOOOH SOOOOOD 


oeccccccocooooooooooooooes 


Why Pay to 
Go to. College? 


Kvery unmarried American boy between the 


ages of 17 and 23 years, who possesses a good 


common school education, and can pass the new. 
essary physical exammation is eligible to attend 


West Point or Annapolis 
Academies. 


fhe government gives them a military and 
academic course covering four or more years, 
and allows each student an annual salary of 
sbout S500, which is more than ample to meet 
all required expenses. At the end of his course 
he may resign and enter any protession or trade, 
though a commission awaits him as an officer in 
the army or navy. 

Further particulars for four one-cent stamps, 
by addressing 


H. W. PHILLIPS, 


Louisville, Ky. 








Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer ?P 


And have you thought what you are going to take to 
ead? Send fifty cents, and we will forward you a gen 
erous supply of JupG#, Lesiin’s WEEKLY, MAGAZINE oF 


Fun, Sts Horkins’, etc. —enough to keep your camp in 
ily good humor all summer. Address Summer Vaca 
tion Dept., Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


New England Prosperin2 
Anp Yer UNCHANGED FROM CoLontiaL Days. 
New ENGLAND history, thrift and progress com- 
menced when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 1620. 
They worked untiringly and unceasingly for the estab- 
lishment of commercial centres and industrial markets ; 
and the present flourishing manulacturing and commer- 
ial activity of the Hub shows how well they succeeded. 
But Nature appeared on the scene long betore our early 
progemtors and shaped the bays and shore line; piled 
» the mountains and artistically laid out the lake and 
alley lands. he ‘*Crystal Hills’”’ long, long years 
he sacred haunt of the red men’s Manitou 
and rivers the aborigines’ fishing grounds, 
ind the magnificent seacoast was their haven ot rest. 
Ihen the “pale face’’ came, and alterwards was the 


Zo were 
the lake 


idvent of the railroad 
Busy marts, high mountams, lake and mland sections 
ind the entire seacoast were all linked by the great 
team cailroad, Climatic conditions have not changed; 
otling new, except the opportunity to get there, and 
it additional charms hotel men and landscape artists 

ive added, 

mmer is the vacation season, New England the 
vacation land, and the Boston and Maine Railroad the 
tcution roa You don’t know New England unless 
1 know her resorts; and the Boston and Maine Gen 
eral Passenger Department, Boston, has just published 
* Leautitul book of go pages telling all about New Eng 
‘ resorts, how to get there, where to stop, and what 
t send your address; the book is free for the 


Detailed advice and special 
instructions regarding its cul 
ture, It will pay you to in 
vestigate our practical and 

a 5 common sense methods, We 
IR ' 


supply choicest American 
1 Seeds at most reasonable prices, help you to 
: cessful cultivation, and pay you highest market 
priee for your Dry Roots, Send stamp for illustrated 
’ et * Fi. North American Ginseng Co., Station 
(, Louisville, Ky. 











SFafilicted with 


SORE EYES 






Dc ISAACTHOMESONS FYE WATER 
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| ness in that coun- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Business Chances Abroad 


BREEZE of no small proportions was | 


recently kicked up in the New Zea- 
land Parliament by a watchful labor 
legislator from Auckland, who declared 
that the boot and shoe trade of the coun- 
try had been rapidly declining during the 
past seven or eight years and was now in 
a deplorable condition—a fact which he 
attributed to the quantities of cheap 
prison-made boots and shoes shipped in 
from America. He 


sons may also often be engaged for an 
indefinite time. In such cases, of course, 
the parties concerned may mutually agree 
as to the time of dissolving their rela- 
tions. However, and what is very im- 
portant, in such cases either party has 
the right to dissolve such connection, 
even against the will of the other con- 
tracting party. Notice must, however, 
be given, and astated time fixed in giving 
such notice. 





thought the gov- 





ernment should in- 
terfere to prevent 
the importation of 
such goods, which 
were sold at prices 
that put the local 
manufacturers en- 
tirely out of the 
market. In_ re- 
sponse to this com- 
plaint the speaker 
was frankly told 


If BALDNESS and 
FALLING HAIR 


were caused by 
D I S E A S E pole up on 


physicians would have long ago found 


HILE GER- 
MANY con- 


tinues to push the 
sale of its goods 
in every quarter 
of the world, it is 
a pleasure to re- 
cord the fact that 

scales are 


what by a large 
importation of 


that no evidence aremedy. Tonics and lotions applied American goods 
was obtainable to the outside of the scalp do soften the into Germany, 
that prison-made hair—but that’s all. By exercising the where the demand 
goods were for various arti- 


shipped to New 
Zealand in quanti- 
ties large enough 
to have any effect 
in the market, but 
that nearly all the 
American boots 
and shoes came 
from regular man- 
ufacturers. The 
real difficulty, it 
was said, lay in 
the superior qual- 
ity of the Amer- 
ican article and 
the low price at 
which it was sold. 
The value of 
Amercan footwear 
imported into New 
Zealand in 1902 is 
set down at $405,- 
085, this 
nearly half the 
valuation of all 
goods of this class 


ject to vawr ee 


will return you 


year named. 
a 

R. GEORGE 

S. ATWOOD, 
some time ago, 
contributed to the 
valuable Bulletin 
issued by the 
American Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
in Berlin, Ger- 


Vacuum 
many, some highly Cap Co. 
important — infor- 

mation for Ameri- 656 


cans doing busi- Fullerton 


Building 





Evans 





try relating to the 
German law of 
contracts. It ap- 
pears from this 


St. Louis 





arms, we build up muscle not by out- 
side applications of medicine. 
arms, the body and the lower limbs can 
be exercised at will 
quires mechanical aid. Exercise makes 
the blood circulate, lack of exercise 
makes it stagnant. 
method is the kind 
makes the blood circulate. 
draws the rich blood to the scalp and 
feeds the shrunken 
causes the hair to grow. 
ple, common-sense principle of physical 
culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 
(Backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid expre 

an Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing you 
7! ample time to prove its virtue, and all 
being we ask of you is to deposit the price of 
the appliance in the Jefferson Bank of 
St. Louis during the trial period, sub 
order. Vt you do not 
cultivate a sufficient growth of har to 
4 convince you that this method is effect 
imported in the ive, simply notity the bank and they 


r deposit 


A sixteen page book, illus 


trated, will be sent you free. 


a 


Ti cles of American 
he : 
manufacture is 
loud and insistent. 
There is, for ex- 
ample, in  Ger- 
many a practically 
unlimited demand 
for many kinds of 
dried, smoked, and 
salted fish, as well 
as for fresh fish, 
which are caught 
either in salt or 
fresh water under 
conditions which 
permit them to be 
exported by cold- 
storage vessels in 
a fresh or slightly 
cured condition. 
Canned and cured 
salmon find a 
ready sale, as does 
smoked sturgeon, 
an insufficient sup- 
ply of which is ob- 
tained from Rus- 
sia and sold in 
Germany for sev- 
enty-five cents 
per pound. 
sturgeon that are 


but the scalp re- 


The Vacuum 
of exercise that 
It gently 


hair roots. This 
It is the sim- 


pound-net _ fisher- 
men along’ the 
shores of our lakes 
were cured in the 
same manner as 
that prepared by 
the Russians of 
the Volga, the 
whole _ product 
could doubtless be 
sold in Germany. 
Another promising 
article would be 
the kernels of 

















that the German 
law - makers, not 
wishing in any way to restrict the 
personal liberty of contracting parties, 
have inserted in the German civil code 
the following very important passage, 
and, in fact, one little known to the 
public at large, namely: ‘‘Should a 


| person have made a contract or agree- 


ment for life or for a period exceeding | 


five years, such person can at the end of 
five years give notice of his or her wish 
to rescind such contract or agreement, in 
spite of such contract or agreement hav- 


| ing been made for a longer period than 


| 


In such cases 
dd Per- 


the five years aforesaid. 
six months’ notice shall be given. 





By buying Pluma treasury stock you are not gain 
bling, but investing im a certainty, for the Plumas a prov 
ed mine, not a prospect, and only needs maclinery to 
begin producing gold. Stock 1s being sold to get this 
machinery The mine ts actually in the middle of the 
greatest gold mine in the world—the Homestake ~ and 
so has no problems to solve. 

Write for prospectus, maps, etc., to the Pluma Min 
200 Good Block, Des Moimes, lowa 


ing Co., 





Those who cough at night may secure rest by taking 
Piso’s Cure tor Consumption 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 
PIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. = asc. « box 


PH new Sohmer Piano Factory occupies eight large 
Jots, situated a short distance trom the gzd Street terry 
at Long Island City. In building the factory the firm 


has spared no expense, and can sately claim to possess 


the most perfect pianoforte house in the United States. | 


peach and apricot 
seeds, which are 
largely used as a substitute for bitter 
almonds by makers of macaroons and 
other confectionery. If the fruit can- 
neries of Maryland and the Pacific States 
could employ machinery that would crack 
their waste peach and apricot pits in such 
a way as to save the kernel, they could 
sell their entire output in Germany. 
Dried American apples, apricots, pears, 
and prunes are now well known and so 
highly appreciated that the only improve- 
ment to be suggested is a better plan of 
bringing them into the German market. 
* * 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 572. 


“Steel,”’ Buffalo: If you have ay ofit on your 
Steel preferred I advise you to take it The disrup- 


| tion of the billet pool and the steel rail pool has 


only one meaning, namely, that the competition be- 
tween the trust and independent is becoming more 
acute. I am looking for an unfavorable statement 
next quarter unless there is a decided improvement 
in the iron industry. 

“TT. K.,” Toledo, O.: The M. K. and T. is very 
heavily capitalized, and with only $13,000,000 pre- 
ferred as against $63,000,000 common, ‘the former 
looks much cheaper. It is said that over 6 per cent. 
is now being earned on the preferred, although 
nothing has been paid. With the development of 
its territory, the property will some day be on a far 
better basis. I would not sacrifice my preferred at 
present. 

‘A. S.,” Harrisburg, Penn.: The American Fi- 
nance and Securities Company of New York was 
organized about a year ago, with a very strong 
board of directors, including a number of wealthy 
and prominent gentlemen. The company owns the 
control of the stock of several companies devoted to 
the handling of mining and other securities. It 
makes an excellent report. It is promoting the 
Guanajuato Reduction and Mines Company. 

Continued on page 574, 


If the | 


caught by _ the | 





2) DIAMOND 


“a 

here are eighty-two millions of people in the United 
States. Every one of them wants a Diamond. Diamonds 
win Hearts. A Diamond isa shrewd investment. Dia- 
monds Increase in value twenty per cent per year. Bet- 

| ter than savings banks. Write to-day for our Catalog 
1000 illustrations. Sclect the Diamond which is your 
special fancy. We will send it for yout examination. 
Our credit terms: One-fifth the price to be paid when you 
receive the articie, the baiance in elght equal monthly 
payments. We pay ai express charges.- Write To-day! 


Diamond Cutters 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. F 16 


BROS & CO. i850 92 to.98 State St. Chicago | 

















WHAT would become of the 
average American club if the 
buffet were removed — and what 
really makes the American buffet? 
The American drink—and that’s a 
cocktail. CLUB is the only brand 
worthy of the American taste. 


CLUB COCKTAILS arc 
scientifically blended from choicest 
liquors, and aged to tickle the most 
critical palate. 


| Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





Finest Hotel on the North Shore 


NLY thirty minutes from Boston. 
Is delightfully situated on the 


famous Puritan Road, the oldest 

State Road in America (1629). The 

most elegantly appointed hotel on the 
> New England coast. Spacious and 
2 beautiful public rooms, 240 sleeping- 
Magnifi- 
2 cent bathing beach, fine boating and 


rooms, sixty private baths. 







fishing. Delightful carriage and 


auto roads. Golf, croquet, and 
tennis. 
Send for our handsome illustrated 


brochure, Address (until June 15) 
OL AMAIA HM MIME 9 


Ainslie & Grabow 


147 Summer St., Poston, Mass, 


WARM We LI ANTI WI 








Tour to the Canadian Rockies, 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION, AND 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT CONVEN- 
TION AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


RouND—$215—TripP. 


ON account of the convention of the American 
Medical Association, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
July 11th to 14th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run a personally-conducted tour, visiting 
the beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, and Portland, allowing four days in the 
latter city for attending the sessions of the conven- 
tion and for visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion, and five and one-half days in the Yellowstone 
Park, a full and complete tour of that wonderland. 
Tickets covering every necessary expense en route, 
except hotel accommodations in Portland, will be 
sold at the very low rate of $215 from all stations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, except Pittsburgh, from 
which the rate will be $210. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh, Monday, 
July 3d. The route will be via Chicago ard St. Paul 
to Banff Hot Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the 
Canadian Rockies, thence to the Pacific Coast. Re- 
turning, the route will lie through the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montara, to the 
Yellowstone Park, and thence via Billings and 
Omaha to Chicago, reaching New York on July 
26th. For further information cousult Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket agents. A descriptive itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Turkey Will Buy Good Wares. 


HE WIDESPREAD influence of the | 


American educational] effort at Har- 
put, Asiatic Turkey, during the last half- 
century has done much to prepare the 
way for commercial effort in that region. 
It has brought about a feeling of respect 
and admiration for the American home 
and its accessories, for our books, period- 
icals, inventive skill, and practical devices 
and enterprise. It has likewise led to 
deep-seated confidence in the integrity 
and business principles of the American 
nation. Another helpful feature is the 
growing dissatisfaction with the articles 
of European manufacture which have 
been brought to the Harput market in 
quantities during the past decade, more 
particularly from Austria, Germany, and 
Italy. Those wares of American make 
which are found in the homes of the 
resident American colony, or have been 
introduced there for sale, are fortunately 
of such durability that there is a desire 
for closer trade relations with the country 
of their origin. If our manufacturers 
and dealers will press forward now and 
make the most of these opportunities 
they can virtually control the market. 


Americans with a discriminating 
taste prefer 


kutra ary 


CHAMPAGNE 7x 


Foreign Champagnes cost twice 
as much because they are obliged 
to pay duty and ship freight. 
SERVEO EVERYWHERE 
AMERICAN WINE CO., &T. LOVIS 








Tempting 


We are sacrificing a quantity of high- 
class reproductions of copyrighted draw- 
ings at very low prices. We will send 
prepaid to any address in the United 
States the following beautiful pictures, 
which represent at our regular prices 


$1.25 Worth for 50 Cents 


One set of twelve Tally Cards, complete 
with silk cord and tassel, each card 
bearing in miniature a reproduction of 
one of the famous Stanlaws Girls. 

A set of three Stanlaws Poster Girls, 
beautifully finished in colors, size 11 x 7, 
an artistic decoration for the walls of 
your den. 

A series of four breezy out-of-door girls, 
done in black and white on heavy paper, 
size 14 1-4 x 10 1-2, suitable for framing. 

One of Jas. Montgomery Flagg’s wonder- 
ful character studies of the American 
Girl, printed in sepia on heavy plate 
paper, size 12 3-4 x 9 1-2, suitable for 
framing. 

Two more of Flagg’s daintily executed 
heads, miniatures of the originals in 
our possession, on one card, size 7 1-2 
x 6, suitable for framing. 


FOR A QUARTER we will send the 
three Stanlaws Poster Girls, the four Out- 
of-Door Girls, the large Flagg’s heAd, and 
the two-head miniature. 

FOR 15 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Leslie’s Weekly and 
Judge’s Library, together with the four 
oo Girls and one colored Poster 

irl. 

FOR 5 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Lesie’s Weekly and 
Judge’s Library. 

Order to-d1y ; don’t wait till to-morrow. 
Address Picture Department, Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














To Art Lovers—Free 


[OVERS of fine art will be well re- 

paid for sending for ‘‘ The Blue 
Booklet,’’ giving illustrations and prices 
of our beautiful reproductions from copy- 
righted drawings ; a tempting assortment | 
in black-and- white, colors, and sepia 
tints. Address, inclosing one-cent stamp, 
Picture Dept., Judge Co., 225 Fourth | 
Ave., New York City. 





and Liquor Habit cured in10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Cured to Btay Cured. Ho medtcines 
Radtlnra needed afterward. Book ”'A Free, 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, M ¥. 
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Jasper’s ‘Hints to Money makers. 
Continued from page 574 


“B.,” Louisville, Ky.: Information will be ob- 
tained it possible. 

*W. H. P.,”” Washington: I would have nothing 
to 0 with the party. 


R.,” Brooklyn: 1 do not happen to have the | 


natentions you want, or I would be glad to give it 
to you. 

“Copper”: 1 understand so, but know so little 
about the property that I cannot conscientiously ad- 
vise with safety. 

“Jay Tee Ell”: I agree with you in your judg- 
ment regarding the Four Metal Mining Company. I 
would leave it alone. 

“L.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: I do not advise the pur- 
chase unless you are looking for a speculation with 
rather remote c hances of getting your money back. 

X. X.’”’: 1. I think you might find it specu- 
latively profitable to even up on your Malt preferred 
if it declines very much more. 2. It means that you 
get 60 per cent. in the new preferred for 100 per 
cent. of the old a ridiculous proposition on its face. 

‘Cunningham ”’: The par of Greene Copper is 

$10. it pays 4 per cent. on par, bi-monthly. Beyond 

doubt the property is a very great one; how great, 

‘ the future must disclose. All mining properties, 

| however, are speculative. This fact must be borne 
in mind. 


‘rE. B.,”” New Jersey: 1. Address the president | 
of the company at the New York cffice. 2. It is too | 


early to discuss the plan until it is made a little 
clearer whether it has the indorsement of the share 
holders. 3. I would not sacrifice my Malting pre- 
ferred in such a market. 


, 2 .” Pittsburg’: 1. I understand it does. 2. | 


Neither i is an investment and both are highly spec- 
ulative. 3. Its reports are fuller and more satisfac- 
tory than the others and the stock therefore looks 
better for a long pull. 4. The very fact that such an 
effort is being made to sell the shares should prej- 
udie e you against them, as it does me. 

n> 3 ” Augusta, Ga.: 1. I would rather have 
Erie first preferred, around 75, than M. O. P. around 
90, as things now are. 2. Colo. Fuel, | am told by its 


friends, is to be advanced on the expectation of a | 
finer show of earnings. There has been such a | 


speculative element behind this corporation of late 
that I have been afraid of it, though it includes 
Coy and Rockefeller. 

C. M. B.,”’ Buffalo: 1. I will make inquiries. 2. 
The Borden Milk Company is capitalized at $17,500,- 
000 common and $7,500,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred. The common pays & per cent., with oc- 
casional extra dividends. The stock is not active. 


| You had better ask a broker for quotations. It is | 


| an industrial enterprise, apparently doing exceed- 
ingly well, subject, of course, to competition at any 
time. 

**Cape Cod”: The $50,000,000 4 per cent. bonds 
just authorized by the stockholders of the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie are to pay for extensions already 
built, and to be built, equipment, and so forth, and 
“to refund underlying bondsat or before maturity.”’ 
This is not very specific. The increase in interest 
charges, it is said, will be more than offset by in- 
creased earnings arising from extensions and im 
provements ,contemplated. 

‘Nitram,”’ Toledo: The book value of American 
Malt preferred was not long ago stated to be be- 
tween thirty and forty dollarsa share. The earnings 
showed a fair surplus over fixed charges, and the 
management has been somewhat improved of late. 
You must make up your own mind as to whether 

| the stock is cheap. It sold last year as low as 16 
| and as high as 29; this year it has been as high as 
28 1-2. Speculators in industri.l] preferred stocks 
seem to think well of it. 

” Apalachin, N. Y.: 1. The Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank, corner of Sixteenth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, the Bank for Savings, 280 Fourth Avenue, 
and the Bowery Savings Bank are entirely safe. 
New York City municipal 31-2 per cents. are of 
course a gilt-edged security, and, as such, may 
sometime command a premium. This gives them 
a speculative advantage over a deposit in a savings 
bank. 2. The earnings of Mo. Pacific, as reported, 
do not make quite as good a showing as has been 
expected, and make investors doubtful regarding its 
purchase to hold permanently. 

“Scalper’”’: 1. Canadian Pacific common at par, 
| U. P. at 75, Twin City Rapid Transit at 85, and South- 


' 


| ern Pacific preferred at 100, if they should happen | 


to fall to such prices on a break, I would regard as 
purchases. 2. I see no reason why they should not 
all continue to pay their dividends in good and bad 
times hereafter. 3. It remains to be seen how the 
| additional issue of U. P. preferred will affect the 
common. No public information as to the use of 
the new issue has been given. If issued, I would 
not think so well of U. P. common. 4. The new is- 
sue of Twin City stock will be for extensions and 
improvements. 
F.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The fact that negotiations, 


onar for the sale or control of Great Western by | 
| going into this one comes down to the 
| consideration of individual careers, many | 





What Are You Going to Read This Summer ? 


Wuarever else you take when you go away, don’t 
| fail to take the monthly A/agasine of Jun. lt isa host 
in itselt—replete with short, humorous stories, funny 
pictures, clever jokes—tull of fun and laughter. It will 
| take care of the rainy days, and make them all jolly 
| ones. Send 25 cents for a three-months subs ription, 
and we will see that it is forwarded to you promptly 
each month. In writing mention that it is a ‘* Vacation 
Subscription,” so that special attention may be given 
your order. Address Vacetion Department, Judge 
Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York : 


The Best All-round Family Liniment 1s ‘* BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 





THE MOST WONDERFUL 


Causing great excitement wherever e 


Uses 395 barreis of air, while consuming one galion of oi 


money. Only free fuel is air. Supply unlimited 


June 15, 1905 


STOVE EVER INVENTED! 


xhibited. Fuel drawn potacigstty from atmosphere 
food, coal and oil cost 
No Trust in control. Air belongs to rich and poor alike. 


HARRISON'S VALVELESS “'sitcas*Ano"* AIR BURNING STOVE 


Automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mixing 
tion perfect. To operate—turn knob—oil runs into 
through air mixer, drawing m about a barrel of air, to 
It is self-regulating, no more attention. Same heat all d 
‘There it remains until you come again. To put fire ou 


it with air. Burns like gas. Intense hot fire. Combus- 
burner-—touch a match, it generates gas, which passes 
every large spoonful of oil consumed. That’s all. 


ay, or all night. For more or less heat, simply turn knob. 


t, turn knob, raising burner, oil runs back into can, fire’s 





$40 Weekly. 


WANTED “Mee and wom 


agents. 
GREATEST SELLER OUT. 


To show in operation excit 
curiosity. People watch it 


Sales enormous. se Wri 
NEW PLAN. 





a home, travel- 
ing, all or oe of time, show- Ideal for cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, 
ing, taking orders, to appoint canning fruit, picnics, cottages, camping, also for 


CUSTOMERS DELIGHTED. 
BIG MONEY THIS SUMMER. 


though a thing of life. Agents 
clamoring for territory. 
Every stove guaranteed. 


to- eon for 1905 Proposition. 


out. As near perfection as anything in this world 
No dirt, soot, or ashes. No leaks—nothing to 
clog or close’ up. No wick—not even a valve, 
yet heat is under perfect control. Objec tionable 
en features of all other stoves wiped out. 

Wot like those sold in stores. 


heating houses, stores, rooms, etc., with radiating 
attachment. 
No more carrying coal, kindling, ashes, soot 
and dirt. 
No hot, fiery kitchens. 
Absolutely safe from explosion. 
es Not dangerous like gasoline. 
as Simple—durable—last for years. 
Saves expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 
All sizes, prices low, $3.00 up. 
Get our 30 day Trial Offer. 
te Write to-day for 1905 Proposition. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
Get our prices this month from the only manu- 
facturer. 








The World Mfg. Co., 5927 World Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





| one or more of its largest competitors, have been 
going on at intervals may make it a dangerous 
stock to sell short, because the completion of these 
negotiations might be greatly to its advantage. 

Unless they are concluded satisfactorily, the com- 
| mon is altogether too high. 2. I do not believe the 
time has yet come for a pronounced advance in the 
stock market. Every rise seems to be followed by a 
sharper decline. As long as there is money on the 
bear side, the speculative element will be found 
there. The public is generally on the bull side. 3. 
Yes. 4. Not as at present advised. 

*Observer,”’ New Jersey: 1. If any one can tell 
exactly what is represented by the shares of the 
Manhattan Transit Company, I would like to find 
him. A party of unconscionable speculators started 
this proposition with assets in the shape of certain 
patents, tunnel rights, and so forth, and, after lift- 
ing the stock to nearly $20 a share, let the poor 
public have it and ran away with the booty. They 
may repeat the process, but lightning usually does 
not strike twice in the same place. 2. Less than a 
year. 3. Granby is producing copper, but is a spec- 
ulative proposition. Yet with certain Boston parties 
it seems to be a favorite purchase on declines. It 
has sold from 5 to6 1-2 thus far this year. 4. Greene 


mention are very speculative. 

‘P.,” Pittsburg: American Woolen preferred 
has merit, though it is an industrial. Diamond 
Match has in late years shown decreased earnings 
because of increased capital and greater competi- 
tion. The rise in wool may affect the woolen busi- 


seem secure. People’s Gas would sell higher but for 

the bitter opposition of the municipal authorities to 

the company and the purpose to reduce the price of 

gas. The Legislature has authorized the municipal 

authorities, as I understand it, to fix a price. The 

| effect of this action cannot be foretold. Some officials 
of the company think that the additional con- 
sumption of gas will make upin part for the de- 
crease in price. Others do not agree with this opin- 
ion. 

“Widow,” Buffalo: Of course I do not know the 
| circumstances of your case any further than you 
have revealed them to me, but there are places 
where you can deposit your securities with entire 
| safety and leave them in the custody of a responsi- 
ble official of a safe-deposit company, who can cut 
off your coupons, collect your interest, and make re- 
mittances to you regularly, with no charge beyond 
the cost of your rental for the box in the company’s 
vaults. The rental depends upon the size of the 
box you desire, and ranges from a few dollars a 
year toa larger amount. You can getall the infor- 
mation you want if you will drop a line confidential- 
ly to the New Amsterdam Safe Deposit Company 
vaults, Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, mentioning LESLIE’S WEEKLY, if you desire. 
I know of no safer place in which to deposit your 
securities. 

New York, June 8th, 1905. JASPER. 
* ] 


Geisha Girls of Japan. 


Continued from page 564, 


by no means the least interesting room 
in the institution. I stood in the door- 
way of the sewing-room in the Kioto 
school for a long time and watched the 
girls, while they smiled at me good- 
naturedly. I was fascinated by the deft 
way in which they handle needles and 
thread. They don’t wear a thimble, as 
we do. They have a little bit of stiff | 
cloth wrapped tightly about the centre 


me I can’t understand how they keep a 
needle in their hands. I tried it myself 
afterward, but the little bandage quite 
incapacitated me. 

There is much about the geisha that I 
have not time nor space, nor indeed an 
inclination, to go into, even if I possessed | 
the necessary knowledge, but it is mostly | 





shelter of her training-school and goes 
_out into the world to earn her freedom 


from her long apprenticeship and make | 


money for her family and herself. In 


of which are sordid and sad enough but 
the geishas as a class, it seems to me, are 
quite worthy to be ranked with any other 
trained entertainers in any other land. 













CURES WHERE ALL ELS 
Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Soot Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 





a Best 





Gold has paid one dividend. Both the stocks you 


ness somewhat, but the dividends on the preferred | 


. . . i 
that make us stare and exclaim, and it is 


of the middle finger, and for the life of | 


about her undoing after she leaves the | 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 


5th Ave.. cor 22d St. York. 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


After Shaving. 


Insist thatyour barber use Mennen’s 

Toilet Powder atter he shaves you, 

Itis Antiseptic, and wiil prevent any 

of the skin diseasesoften contracted. 

sitive relief for Priekly Heat, 

Chafing and Sanburn, andal! amie tions of the skin, Removes 

all odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for DVHcents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N., J. 























MONON ROUTE | 





and C.H. @ D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours Between 


CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI 
4 Trains a Day 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. 
Palace Sleeping and Compart- 
ment Cara by night. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO, 





Low-rate Tour to Denver. 


| Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


On account of the Epworth League International 
Convention, to be held in Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged a 
tour to Denver under its Personally-conducted 
System. A special train of high-grade Pullman 
equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh on Monday, 
July 3, arriving Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, 
July 5. Tickets covering round-trip transportation, 
Pullman accommodations (one berth) going, and all 
| meals in dining-car when traveling on special train, 

will be sold at the following very low rates: New 
| York, $63.50; Philadelphia, $61.75; Baltimore, $60.00: 
| Washington, $60.00; Harrisburg, $59.75; Williams- 
port, $59.75; Altoona, $58.75; and at proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to either 
Denver, Colorado Springs,or Pueblo, and will be good 
for return passage on regular trains to leave either 
of the above-mentioned points not later than July 
| 14. Deposit of tickets with joint agent at either 
| Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo not later than 

July 14 and payment of fee of fifty cents secures an 

extension of return limit to leave either of the above 

points not later than August 8. 

These liberal return limits will enable tourists to 
take advantage of the many delightful side trips to 
resorts in the Colorado Mountains, the Yellowstone 

| Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, for which special 
| reduced-rate tickets will be on sale at Denver. 
| Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 

| For further information concerning specific rates, 
stop-over privileges, and returning routes consult 
ticket agents. A descriptive itinerary will be mailed 
upon application to George W. Boyd, General Pas- 
aoe Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 

a. 








NOW READY... 


“THIS @ THAT” 


| About Caricature 
By 21s 
| A book of sound advice for the 
comic-art student 
$1.50 by mail 
Address E. Zim, Horseheads, N.Y. 
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ENCOURAGING. 


CHoLLy — ** Before I had sat in the game ten minutes I had lost 
fifteen dollars ; then my luck began to change.” 

FreED-—* Of course !” 

CHoLLy —** Yes ; and in the next two hours I only lost seven 


dollars and a quarter, bah Jove !” 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 











aq LC PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


sa] NO gumining to clog neck of bottle— No 
» sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
) finest papers, Full2oz. bottle retails at 
6c., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts, 
LePage’s Photo Paste, 


202, size retailsbe.; by mail, 10c. 


a LE PAGES GLUES 


Western RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, 182 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Chsxeeeee) ————— 


e 
Summit Spring | 
possessing the bou- ! 
quet and flavor that | 
connoisseurs desire. | 
) 6 OF the six Amert- § | ote 


can Champagnes 
} exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
) 1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE 6O., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold hy respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 







The Truth | 


Can be told about 











the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact pertec- 
tion tor healthfulness, 





| AT CELEBRATED 
| Poland, Maine 


This modern and perfectly appointed Hotel || 
will be opened Jume 24 by the Manager of || 
HOTEL SOMERSET, Boston's leading Hotel || 
and centre of fashion. High class service and | 

| 





ay EXTRA DRY 


re Sf Lg 
Win 





a " a” 
Guat Melon 
p_ fay =e, _| 








cuisine. Superior accommodations. 1100 feet 
| elevation. Superbclimate. Magnificent scenery. 
Golf, Tennis, Riding, Fishing, and all forms of || 














outdoor recreation. | 


World Renowned Spring Water 
For reservations, Booklet, 
mation, address 
ALFRED 8S. AMER, Manager, 

Hotel Somerset, Boston, 

Or Mr. C. Win Perkins, New York Office, 
3 Park Pl. *Phone, 6050 Cortlandt. Evenings, || 
Hotel Victoria, N. Y. C., or by appointment. | 







and other infor- 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyRiGcHtTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
Sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, inthe 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Jargest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,26t2roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 
25 to 30 per cent. commis- 
sion to get orders for our cele- 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 
tracts and Baking Powder. Beauti- 
ful Presents and Coupons with every 
purchase. Charges paid. For 
prompt attention address 


AR. MILLER ce o* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
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Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE 


WEEKLY 575 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years Been Recognized By the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 

| Disease, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Renal Calcul, 
| Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases Dependent 
| upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time Adds to the Vol- 
| uminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 


Robert C. Kenner, A.M., M.D., £2-President Louisville Clinical Asso- 
ciation, and Editor of Notes on ‘‘Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
Louisville, Ky. (See ‘‘ Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,’’ fourth edition, 
revised by Kenner.) : 

‘In the treatment of Gout and all the manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is indicated and will be found very efficient. 

In Rheumatism, especially the chronic ex- 
| pression, we shall find the water very valuable. The waters of both springs have 
been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal 





Calculi and Stone in the Bladder. We have the authority of that great clinician, 
Prof. Alfred L. is of great value in Bright’s 
Loomis, that BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Disease, and Hammond and 
other great observers find it greatly beneficial in this condition. In dyspepsia and 
gastro-intestinal disorders the water has been found very efficacious. 
and nausea of pregnancy there is LITHIA 
| no remedy more efficacious than BUFFALO WATER 
to be.”’ 
Medical testimony mailed to any address. 
generally. 


In vomiting 
frequently 
shows itself 


For sale by druggists and grocers 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, 
where the altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the out- 
door life delightful; for those suffering from gout, rheuma- 
! tism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and springs 
4 are the most efficacious in the world. 
| hj A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages describing these and other resorts along the 
| | Lackawanna Railroad, and containing a fascinating love story, entitled ‘ A Paper Proposal,"’ 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. The edition is limited. Write for a copy to-day to T. W Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 


‘Lackawanna 





| Railroad 





— ANWAURIOUS WA/ZING 


a BALL-POINTED PENS (*xtrewr"*) 


Suitable for writing in cvery position; glide over an: 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 





Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoinTED pens aré 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 25 ets., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. /aving Sound one, stick to itt 


| 
POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
or any Stationery Store. 


New York CENTRAL. 
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The Cost 


of purity “alone exceeds all other 









costs of our brewing. 


The absolute cleanliness; the purt- 
fied air; the filtering; the aging; the 


sterilizing of every bottle—to omit 


7 


those precautions would = save | half 


Our expense. 


But purity means healthtulness and 
that is worth more 


See that the cork or crown is branded th a nN all 


else. 






t= 


7] 
The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 

















